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THE LOVER’S REASONING. 


TELL why I love her? Tell me why, 
Turning from murky town and pushing men, 
You love the woodland path, the placid sky. 
I'll answer then. 


Why do I love her? Analyze 
Where in the violet’s breath the perfume is, 
Where in the music’s strain the tears arise. 
Can you do this? 


Tell why I love her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops lie, 
Or strain the beauty from the drops of dew. 
Then I tell why. 


Why do I love her? First make clear 
Whence steals through minster aisles the 
restful spell 
That fills with mystic sense the atmosphere. 
I then will tell. 


Yes, love, to thee I turn from glare and crowd, 

Tender as dales in spring, as summer’s cloud, 

Soothing as gentlest song, soft as perfume, 

Purer than beads of dew, than snowdrop’s 

bloom. 

I in thy presence rest, where tumults cease, 

The minster gate is closed, within is peace. 
Temple Bar. 


WHEN thou must home to shades of under- 
ground, 
And there arrived a new admired guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finished love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hills 
can move. 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 
Of masques and revels which sweet youth 
did make, 
Of tourneys and great challengings of knights, 
And all these triumphs for thy beauty sake. 
When thou hast told these honors done to 


thee, 
Then tell, oh! tell, how thou didst murder 
me. 
Elizabethan Songs. 


CAMPION. 


AFTER READING “SIR PERCIVAL.” 


WHEN tears, when heavy tears of Heaven- 
sent sorrow 
Bathe the lone pillow of the mourner’s bed, 
Who holds no hope of an immortal morrow 
With his beloved dead; 


If he but pray for faith — the fervent prayer 
Shall like a vapor mount the inviolate blue, 
To fall transfigured back on his despair 
In drops of blesséd dew, 
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Nor fail him ever, but a cloud unceasing 
Of incense from his soul’s hushed altar 
start, 
And still return to rise with rich increasing, 
A fountain from his heart, — 


Pure fount of peace that freshly overflowing 
Through other lives with radiant love runs 


on, 
Till they too reap in joy who wept in sowing, 
Long after he is gone. 
Spectator. 


THE TWO SEAS. 
‘* When thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee.” 


EACH night we are launched on a sea of sleep; 
No doubts disturb us, no fears annoy. 
Though we plough the waves ot the darkened 
deep, 
We know we are safe in the Master’s keep, 
And the morning brings us joy. 


What dread, then, should daunt us, what 
doubt distress, 
When on Death’s dark sea we are launched 
alone? 
In that deeper sleep, should we trust him less? 
Shall we limit to earth his power to bless? 
Will the Father forsake his own? 


He made us his children; he bears us to bed; 
And whether our sleep be the first or last, 
What matters it where our souls are led, 
If our trust in the God of the living and dead 
Should only hold us fast ? 
Chambers’ Journal. J. B. S. 


WERE [ a king, I might command content, 
Were I obscure, unknown should be my 
cares, 
And were I dead, no thought should me tor- 
ment, 
Nor words, nor wrongs, nor loves, nor 
hopes, nor fears. 
A doubtful choice, of three things one to 
crave, 
A kingdom, or a cottage, or a grave. 
Elizabethan Songs. EDWARD VERE. 


THE love of change hath changed the world 
throughout, 
And what is counted good but that is 
strange? 
New things wax old, old new, all turns about, 
And all things change except the love of 
change: 
Yet find I not that love of change in me, 
But as I am so will I alway be. 
Elizabethan Songs. R. CARLTON. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS.* 
Our earth, there is no doubt, is to some 
- extent a self-luminous body. It is not 
wholly dependent for its light-supplies 
upon sunshine, direct or reflected. Thin 
remnants, possibly of an ancient clothing 
of fire, still partially kindle round it. 
Moreover, these terrestrial flame proc- 
esses vary both in intensity and distribu- 
tion. Nor altogether without method. 
They wax and wane in accordance with a 
highly complex law of periodicity, the 
disentanglement of which from apparently 
boundless confusion, and its reference to 
wider cosmical changes, are amongst the 
most characteristic discoveries of our 
time. 

Under the designation “ Aurora Borea- 
lis ” Gassendi included, in 1621, the lumi- 
nous appearances vaguely and variously 
described by ancient and medizval writers 
as chasmata, trabes, faces, capra saltans, 
draco volans, etc. The bestowal of the 


name was in itself no slight help towards 
a better understanding of the phenome- 
non. Nolonger a mere portent, it assumed 


thenceforward the character of a scientific 
problem. Curiosity on the subject largely 
superseded fear. Above all, some degree 
of distinctness was introduced into ideas 
about it, and accounts of its apparitions 
grew less bewildered ; the older records 
often leaving it profoundly uncertain 
whether they refer to auroral arches and 
streamers, to comets, brilliant meteors, or 
even to conspicuous manifestations of the 
zodiacal light. 

In general, however, we are safe in giv- 
ing an auroral interpretation to the chron- 
icled spectral battles, when 


Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of 


war, 
* 1. Aurore: their Characters and Spectra. By 
J. Rano Capron, F.R.A.S. London: 1879. 

2. Das Polarlicht. Von Hermann Fritz. 
zig: 1881. 

3. Verzeichniss beobachteter Polarlichter. Zusam- 
mengestellt von HERMANN Fritz. Wien: 1873. 

4. Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis. 
Sopuus TRoMHOLT. Edited by Car. S1ewers. 
don: 1885. 

5. Observations of International Polar E xpedi- 
tions: Fort Rae. By Captain Henry P. Dawson, 
R.A. Published by the Royal Socieiy. London: 
1886, 
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such as were widely seen during the dis- 
astrous Cimbrian campaign of 113 B.C. ; 
again at Rome, 


A little ere the mightiest Julius fell ; 


and such as Josephus describes among 
the presages of the destruction of Jeru- © 
salem. 

Celestial conflagrations, too, may be 
unhesitatingly set down to the same cause. 
In 450 A.D., just before the irruption of 
Attila into Italy, the sky (Isidore of Se- 
ville narrates) “turned red, as if with fire 
or blood;” and a “blazing of the heav- 
ens” was quite a common sight in the 
following century, when St. Gregory of 
Tours wrote his “ Historia Francorum.” 
The illusion, indeed, has sometimes been 
complete. Thus, in the reign of Tiberius, 
the cohorts hastened to the relief of Os- 
tia, believed to be a prey to actual flames 
from the lurid glow hanging over it;* 
bodies of firemen were called out under 
similar circumstances in Paris, Septem- 
ber 28, 1827; and in the rural parts of 
England, the crimson aurora of October 
24, 1870, was explained as the reflection 
of a vast Prussian bonfire fed by the be- 
leaguered French capital. 

In Ireland, such fires turn to streams 
of blood. The slain at Balaklava were 
supposed, by the inhabitants of Bereha- 
ven, in the county of Cork, to have pro- 
vided a show of northern lights visible in 
the autumn of 1854; and French blood 
flowed similarly, it was thought, in 1870. 
So that there is some reason for holding 
a red aurora to be commemorated in the 
shower of blood (lasting, according to one 
authority, three days and three nights) 
which celebrated the battle of 690 A.D., 
between the septs of Leinster and Osso- 
ry.{ The omen was emphasized by the 
sanguine hue assumed by butter, and by 
the human utterances of a wolf. 

Not all antique “showers of blood” 
can, it is true, be identified as aurore. 
Abnormal rains were, in those days, too 
frequent and too fantastically various for 
profitable enquiry as to the grain of fact 
they conceal. Meteoric falls, luminous 
appearances, with aqueous showers tinged 

* Seneca., Quzst. Nat., lib. i., cap. xv. 


t Kinahan, Mature, vol. iii., p. 105. 
+ Annals of the Four Masters, p. 295. 
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red by the presence of a microscopic alga 
(Palmella prodigiosa), have each a share 
which it would usually be mere waste of 
time to attempt to apportion. The bloody 
dews, however, by which Zeus celebrated 
the death of Sarpedon and the combat of 
Heracles with the robber Cycnus, may 
probably be referred to the last class of 
phenomena ;* nor is there to be found in 
any of the poems attributed to Homer and 
Hesiod a genuine vestige of an auroral 
reminiscence. 

The first mention of an aurora borealis 
in England is by Matthew of Westmins- 
ter, who states that in the year 555 A.D. 
“an appearance as if of lances was seen 
in the air,” extending from the north as 
far as the west. Similar entries recur 
with tolerable frequency in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and the Chronicum Sco- 
torum. A wider survey of such records 
shows them tc be distributed with curious 
inequality over the centuries they embrace. 
No caprices of ignorance or unobservance 
will account for such wide intervals of 
scarcity as Professor Hermann Fritz’s 
great catalogue of aurore discloses. Fluc- 
tuations are obvious in the phenemenon 
itself, by which, during certain periods, it 
died down almost to extinction in central 
Europe; then by its sudden revival as- 
tounded an unaccustomed generation. 
One of the longest and best-authenticated 
of these pauses occurred in the seven- 
teenth century. It is a remarkable fact 
that during its course not a single aurora 
was witnessed in any part of England, 
notwithstanding the keen watch kept by 
the Baconian philosophers of the Royal 
Society. The intermission (with one tri- 
fling exception in 1709) lasted, indeed, 
one hundred and forty-two years. On the 
night of October 7, 1574, “ burning spears ” 
appeared above London; and on Novem- 
ber 14 ard 15 following, Stow relates that 
“divers strange impressions of fire and 
smoke were seen in the air,” and that the 
heavens from all parts did seem to “burn 
marvellous ragingly.” { The ensuing pro- 
longed silence as to such phenomena was 
at last broken by the clamor of mingled 


* Paley’s Hesiod, ‘‘ Shield,’’ 384-5. 
+ Annals of Philosophy, vo!. ix., p. 250. 
+ Annales of England, p. 678. 





wonder, awe, and admiration which greet- 
ed the resumption of auroral activity 
on March 17, 1716. Halley, afterwards 


astronomer royal, communicated to the - 


Royal Society a detailed account of this 
fine display, an extract from which we 
here, with slight abbreviation, insert. 


On Tuesday, March 6 (0. s.), in the current 
year 1716, about the time it began to grow 
dark —that is, much about seven of the clock 
—not only in London, but in all parts of En- 
gland where the beginning of this wonderful 
sight was seen, out of what seemed a dusky 
cloud, in the north-east parts of the heaven, 
and scarcely 10° high, the edges whereof were 
tinged with a reddish-yellow like as if the 
moon had been hid behind it, there arose very 
long luminous rays or streaks perpendicular 
to the horizon, some of which seemed nearly 
to ascend to the zenith. Presently after, that 
reddish cloud was swiftly propagated along 
the northern horizon into the north-west, and 
still further westerly; and immediately sent 
forth its rays after the same manner from all 
parts, now here, now there, they observing no 
rule or order in their rising. Many of these 
rays seeming to concur near the zenith, formed 
there a corona, or image, which drew the at- 
tention of all spectators, who, according to 
their several conceptions, made very differing 
resemblances thereof: but by which compared 
together those that saw it not may well com- 
prehend after what manner it appeared. 
Some likened it to those radiating stars where- 
with the breasts of the most noble Knights of 
the Garter are adorned. Many compared it 
to the concave of the great cupola of St. Paul’s 
church, distinguished with streaks alternately 
light and obscure, and having in the midst a 
space less bright than the rest, resembling the 
lantern: and some there were that thought it 
liker to that tremulous light which is cast 
against a ceiling by the beams of the sun, re- 
flected from the surface of water in a basin 
that’s a little shaken; whose reciprocal vibrat- 
ing motion it very much imitated. But all 
agree that this spectrum lasted only a few 
minutes, and showed itself variously tinged 
with colors, yellow, red, and a dusky green. 
Nor did it keep in the same place; for when 
first it began to appear, it was seen a little to 
the northwards of the zenith, but declining 
towards the south, the long striz of light, 
which arose from all parts of the northern 
semicircle of the horizon, seemed to meet 
together not much above the head of Castor, 
or the northern Twin, and there soon disap- 
peared. 
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After the first impetus of this ascending 
vapor was over, the corona we have been 
describing appeared no more; but still, with- 
out any order as to time, or place, or size, 
luminous radii like the former appeared to rise 
perpendicularly, now oftener, and again sel- 
domer, now here, now there, now longer, now 
shorter. Nor did they proceed as at first out 
of a cloud, but oftener would emerge at once 
out of the pure sky, which was at that time 
more than ordinary serene and still. Nor 
were they all of the same form. Most of them 
seemed to end in a point upwards, like erect 
cones; others, like truncate cones or cylinders, 
so much resembled the long tails of comets, 
that at first sight they might well be taken for 
such. Again, some of these rays would con- 
tinue visible for several minutes; when others, 
and those much the greater part, just showed 
themselves and died away. Some seemed to 
have little motion, and to stand, as it were, 
fixed among the stars, whilst others, with a 
very perceptible translation, moved from east 
to west, under the pole, contrary to the motion 
of the heavens; by which means they would 
sometimes seem to run together, and at other 
times to fly one another; affording thereby a 
surprising spectacle to the beholders.* 

In a time of civil disturbance, the sen- 
sation created by these uncommon ap- 
pearances inevitably took a party tinge, 
and Whigs and Tories divided over the 
aurora as they had wrangled over Dr. 
Sacheverell and the peace of Utrecht. 
The Jacobites muttered that such portents 
boded no good to the new dynasty. They 
talked of giants with flaming swords, fiery 
dragons, embattled armies; the more im- 
aginative, or the more rebellious, averring 
that they had heard the report of firearms, 
and smelt the powder burnt by the spectral 
combatants. The cue of the Hanoverians, 
on the other hand, was to make light of 
the whole affair as a mere natural phe- 
nomenon. The Flying Post, remarking 
that “the disaffected party have worked 
this up to a prodigy, and interpret it to 
favor their cause,” proceeded to write it 
down to the level of sulphurous exhala- 
tions, kindled vapors, and will-o’-the-wisp 
coruscations from the fens.t 

It proved, however, to be no transient 
appearance, this “ Great Amazing Light in 
the North” (as the almanacs called it). 


* Phil. Trans., vol. xxix., p. 407. 
t R. G., in Mature, vol iii., p. 46. 
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Its frequency is vouched for by a tract 
published in 1741 with the title: “An 
O-Yes, from the Court of Heaven to the 
Northern Nations, by the Streaming 
Lights that have appeared of late years in 
the Air; or Mathematical Reasons, show- 
ing that the said Lights are no less than 
Supernatural.” In the Lowlands of Scot- 
land the name they long went by, of “ Lord 
Derwentwater’s Lights,” served at the 
same time to mark their previous unfamil- 
iarity and to recall their occurrence on 
the eve of the execution of the rebel lords 
Derwentwater and Kenmure, February 23, 
1716. 

On the Continent, during the seven- 
teenth century, displays of the kind were 
scarce, but not unknown. That witnessed 
by Gassendi, September 12, 1621, ex- 
tended as far south as Aleppo; “whole 
armies,” according to Cromerus, traversed 
the sky, December 16, 1629; Cassini ob- 
served aurore several times in Paris early 
in July, 1687; and Horrebow, about the 
same period, saw one at Copenhagen. 
Yet it is significant of the rarity of the 
phenomenon that he saw it then for the 
first time; and Descartes, although he 
lived twenty years (1629-49) in Holland, 
and paid special attention to all meteoric 
appearances, never saw it at all. 

Towards the close of the century polar 
lights almost disappeared from all parts 
of the world accessible to scientific en- 
quiries. They still glimmered here and 
there in the far north, but their old inten- 
sity was gone. Even in Iceland they 
grew by scarcity to be prodigious. On 
their brilliant apparition at Copenhagen 
in 1709,* the guard turned out under arms 
in readiness for some imminent catastro- 
phe ; their revival was greeted in St. Pe- 
tersburg with stupefaction; at Bologna, 
they were supposed to have been unknown 
until 1723. Aurore seen in China in 1718, 
1719, and 1722, excited so much amaze- 
ment, that engravings of them were struck 
off in thousands and were secretly (por- 
tents being contraband inside the Great 
Wall) diffused throughout the empire.t 


* Two arcs, observed by Rémer in 1707, were prob- 
ably inconspicuous. 

t De Mairan, Traité de l’ Aurore Boréale (2nd ed.), 
P. 465. 
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The next prolonged period of scarcity 
began in 1794, and lasted a third of a 
century. Since 1827, aurore have been 
frequent and splendid in these latitudes, 
with occasional extensions to tropical, 
and sympathetic responses from austral 
regions. Northern streamers were seen 
in 1848 at Rome, Odessa, and ee, ah in 
1870 at Bagdad and in the Canary Islands ; 
the great outbreaks of August and Sep- 
tember, 1859, wrapped the whole globe, 
with the exception of an equatorial belt 
forty degrees across, in lambent flames ; 
those of February, 1872, and of Novem- 
ber, 1882, emulated their vividness and 
extent. 

The luminosity of our planet, then, is of 
a markedly variable character; and its 
variability, we now know, is not inherent, 
but induced. Its law is imposed by over- 
ruling external influences. 

Aurore are subject to at least four dis- 
tinct periods, each one of which owns a 
solar dependence. The discovery in 1852 
of the marvellous agreement between the 
more or less spotted condition of the sun 
and the greater or less amplitude of the 
daily excursions of the magnetic needle, 
could not but suggest the probability of 
synchronous fluctuations in polar lights. 
For by that time their magnetic relations 
were perfectly well established. Halley’s 
explanation of them by “ magnetical efflu- 
via,” which “ by a kind of circulation sur- 
round a magnet on all sides, as with an 
atmosphere, to the distance of some diam- 
eters of the body,” and might “ now and 
then, by the concourse of several causes 
very rarely coincident, and to us as yet 
unknown, be capable of producing a small 
degree of light,” * was (in his own phrase) 
a “conceit.” Not a single fact was or 
could then be adduced in its favor. It 
was a shot fired, it might be said, in the 
dark; yet it was well on the target, and 
came curiously near hitting the bull’s-eye. 

Celsius and Hiorter noticed at Upsala in 
1741, that the darting of northern stream- 
ers was attended by spasmodic movements 
of the magnetic needle. Subsequent ob- 
servations have amply borne out the 
coincidence, which, in these latitudes, is 
well-nigh invariable: Magnetic disturb- 
ances sometimes, indeed, occur without 
visible aurora, but aurorz most rarely 
without magnetic disturbances. Nearer 
the pole, however, the tie is somewhat 
loosened. There a tranquil arch of light 
may rest above the horizon for hours with- 
out perceptible effect upon the magnetic 


* Phil. Trans., vol. xxix., p. 423. 
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instruments. They usually grow restless 
only when the arch shifts its position, or 
streamers begin to play. 

But evidence of sympathetic agitation 
does not alone testify to the existence of 
a close bond uniting aurorz with the ter- 
restrial magnetic a. There is, be- 
sides, a fundamental analogy of structure. 

Aurore of the active kind are, in aspect, 
amongst the most capricious of natural 
phenomena. ‘They are full of individual- 
ities and vagaries. No two are alike; no 
single one is often like itself during many 
successive minutes. Nevertheless, there 
are certain broad lines of construction to 
which all more or less conform. And 
these broad lines are laid down with ob- 
vious and invariable reference to the posi- 
tion of the earth’s magnetic pole. This 
leading fact was partially indicated by 
Wilcke in 1787, and by Ussher in 1788; 
but was fully and independently brought 
out by John Dalton, then (in 1792) a poor 
schoolmaster in Kendal, but famous later 
as the discoverer of the atomic theory. 

The first symptom of an aurora borealis 
is commonly a low arch of greenish light 
placed astride of the magnetic meridian. 
That is to say, it is symmetrical (not al- 
ways strictly so) with regard to the direc- 
tion of the compass needle, its middle 
point bearing, in this country, some eigh- 
teen degrees west of north. The radiated 
structure observed in certain arches is a 
symptom of more than ordinary intensity ; 
most are composed of quiet, homogeneous 
ight. The space they enclose is called 
the “dark segment.” It presents a pecul- 
iar appearance of blackness; yet it is no 
-ordinary cloud, since stars shine brightly 
through it. Nor is it a simple effect of 
contrast. It has been seen to form in 
twilight, and its appearance has been 
known to precede that of the subsequent 
bordering radiance, which is, moreover, 
quite capable of leaving it behind, as it 
independently climbs the sky. 

Multiple arches are common in high 
latitudes. As many as nine were visible 
together to the members of the French 
Scientific Commission at Bossekop in 
1838-9; and Weyprecht describes seven 
in slow simultaneous movement during a 
display above the ice-tracts round Franz 
Josef’s Land. Energetic aurore invari- 
ably travel, movement affording them, as 
it were, the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of their characteristic spectacular 
effects. 

A large share in these belongs to the 
streamers. No auroral exhibition can be 
called complete without them, and in their 
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fitful and flickering play auroral folklore 
has mainly crigianed, Their beams were 
the paths along which the old Norse- 
men saw the Valkyries return to Valhalla ; 
they are still the elfish “merry dancers” 
of the Shetland islanders; Eskimos, In- 
dians, Tunguses, view in them the ghostly 
gambols of their dead; they are the 
coursers preferred by spirits of whatever 
nationality who fancy “riding the north- 
ern light.” 

To the glitter of rapid movement they 
add, in many cases, the charm of vivid 
coloring. All the hues of the rainbow — 
crimson and gold, emerald-green, tender 
rose-tints — blend and flash in iridescent 
interchange above a silvery or deep violet 
background. Sometimes the dazzling ef- 
fect is heightened by the admixture of 
beams of intense blackness rolling up- 
wards from the horizon like masses of 
dense smoke. These are evidently a part 
of the unexplained phenomenon of the 
dusky segment. The motions of the 
streamers are of bewildering variety and 
inestimable velocity. The eye absolutely 
refuses to follow them, and is often at a 
loss to determine their direction. It gazes 


helpless, yet delighted, at the emulous 
race of prismatic shafts of which the 


heavens are the arena. The goal of the 
race is the magnetic zenith. For, with all 
their seeming waywardness, these flash- 
ing coruscations are in reality under the 
rigid control of a fixed law. They con- 
form with scrupulous fidelity to the line 
of force indicated by the swing of the 
dipping needle. 

A magnetized needle, freely poised, 
takes up a position, here in London, dif- 
fering by only twenty-two degrees from 
the vertical. Its south pole is directed 
eighteen degrees west of true north; its 
north pole aims upwards towards a point 
in the sky twenty-two degrees from the 
zenith, and eighteen degrees east of south. 
This is the “magnetic zenith;” here is 
the rendezvous of auroral streamers, and 
here the corona forms when polar lights 
develop in full perfection. 

Then the fluctuating torrents of light 
which inundate the sky seem to meet for 
some brief culminating moments under a 
canopy of milder and steadier radiance. 
Seem to meet only. Their apparent con- 
vergence is an effect of perspective on 
parallel beams. Hence a corona can never 
form unless the direction of the streamers 
coincides with the spectator’s line of vis- 
ion. Itis accordingly a sine gud non that 
the central plane of the display should 
cross the zenith. No sooner, however, is 
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this condition fulfilled, than the streamers 
rush together from all quarters to form 
the crowning decorative glory of an aurora 
borealis. 

This enchanting spectacle was first de- 
scribed by St. Gregory of Tours in the 
year 585.* He compared the effect to 
that of a radiant pavilion of light drapin 
the sky. But such a consummation o 
brilliancy is rarely witnessed south of 
Paris. Only exceptionally intense aurore 
travel so far from their arctic home as to 
be actually overhead at forty-five degrees 
from the pole. 

Another variety of the phenomenon is 
confined almost exclusively to high lati- 
tudes. This is the peculiarly beautiful 
kind known as the “draped aurora.” A 
modification of the arc or band, # is com- 
posed of closely planted ranges of nearly 
vertical rays — rays, that is, set in the line 
of the magnetic inclination—and seems 
to hang, in folded and festooned sheets of 
waving, luminous drapery, close above 
the heads of the beholders. It is bril- 
liantly colored with red and green, the red, 
"egg to Weyprecht, being always be- 
ow. 

We can now see how inevitable it was 
that the close magnetic relations of the 
aurora should be drawn closer by a coin- 
cidence of period. Anticipated in various 
quarters immediately on the discovery of 
sunspot periodicity, the concurrence was 
established by Fritz in 1862, and con- 
firmed, from American sources of infor- 
mation, by Loomis in 1870 and 1872. 
But it is obvious that an eleven-yearly 
minimum will not explain the long inter- 
missions of activity certified by auroral 
records. There must be besides a huge 
ground-swell of frequency and decline, 
upon the back of which the eleven-year 
cycle is borne as a lesser wave of change. 
A secular period of sixty-five years was 
accordingly announced o Olmstead in 
1856,¢ without any reference to solar con- 
ditions, which were, however, a little later 
found to conform to a similar law. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that aurore, 
sunspots, and, we may safely add, mag- 
netic disturbances, obey a common period 
of many decades, as well as one of about 
eleven years, although the precise number 
of those decades be still somewhat uncer- 
tain. The Ziirich astronomers (R. Wolf 
and Fritz) hold to fifty-five and a half 
years. Their authority is considerable, 
and may provisionally be deferred to. Yet 


* Hist. Francorum, lib. viii., cap. 16. 
+ Smithsonian Contributions, vol. viii. 
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it is probable that further complications 
exist, demanding perhaps centuries for 
their thorough unravelment. 

To this double periodicity depending 
upon the state of the sun, corresponds a 
double periodicity depending upon his 
position. It is difficult to consult any 
detailed register of auroral appearances 
without being struck with their predomi- 
nance at certain seasons of the year. 
This was noticed by De Mairan in 1745, 
and it has been confirmed by the closest en- 
quiry that auroral maxima occur near both 
equinoxes, and auroral minima about the 
solstices. The phenomenon is_ besides 
found to be more common over the entire 
globe while the earth is passing through 
the perihelion side of its orbit —that is, 
during the six months which include our 
winter season — than while it traverses the 
further section; whence it appears that 
its development is promoted by nearness 
to the sun. When we add that aurore 
havé a daily maximum between 9 and 
Io P.M. markedly retarded as the mag- 
netic pole is approached, we have com- 
pleted the sketch of their better known 
fluctuations. 

It remains, if possible, to explain them, 
and in this direction, too, something has 
been done. 

The proper habitat of the aurora bore- 
alis is in a zone about twelve degrees of 
latitude in width, encircling at a consider- 
able distance both the magnetic and astro- 
nomical poles of the earth. Within its 
borders the phenomenon is of almost 
nightly occurrence, and appears indiffer- 
ently either to the north or to the south of 
the spectator ; beyond them, on the south- 
ern side, it shows, as a rule, in the north, 
on the northern side in the south, growing 
progressively scarcer in both directions. 
At the magnetic centre, auroral arcs are 
mostly, in sea-going phrase, “ hull down,” 
and polar lights vanish at the pole. 

This theory of auroral distribution is 
essentially that proposed by Hansteen in 
1825.* It has since been corroborated by 
the experience of arctic voyagers, and by 
the enquiries of Professors Fritz and 
Loomis. The system of “isochasms,” or 
lines of equal auroral frequency, con- 
structed ! the former in 1868, and repro- 
duced in his valuable little work on au- 
rore, named at the head of this article, 
portrays to the eye with very approximate 
accuracy the geographical relations of the 
phenomenon. As slightly irregular ovals 
these lines surround the auroral pole, a 


* Edin. Phil. Journal, vol. xii., p. 83. 
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point intermediate between the astronomi- 
cal and magnetic poles, lying north of 
Baffin’s Bay, in latitude 80° north, longi- 
tude 81° west.* So that curves to which 
it is central descend much lower on the 
American than on the Asiatic continent. 
Hence the great rarity of such displays in 
central Asia, the same parallel of latitude 
being there very much farther from the 
auroral pole than on the other side of the 
world. The isochasm, for instance, 
marked o'r on the chart —the line, that 
is to say, where one aurora on an average 
is visible every ten years — crosses Mex- 
ico and Cuba, touches Cadiz, ascends to 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, and 
reaches the Pacific, leaving Japan on the 
south, by the Kurile Islands. Thus, at 
Pekin, not even the far-spreading aurore 
of 1870 and 1872 were noticed ; and simi- 
lar displays are as commonly seen in 
Florida as on Lake Baikal. The maxi- 
mum belt runs from Point Barrow over 
the Great Bear Lake to Hudson’s Bay, 
passes south of Cape Farewell, between 
Iceland and the Farée Islands, almost 
meets the North Cape, and = grazes 
Novaya Zembla on the north, Wrangel 
Land on the south. On the pole-ward 
side of this line there is a rapid falling off ; 
and arches appear, if at all, above the 
southern horizon. 

During his winter sojourn at Behring’s 
Straits in 1878-9, Baron Nordenskidld 
was forcibly struck with the unfailing 
presence and invariable aspect of an arc, 
the feeble luminosity of which served to 
mitigate the darkness wrapping the iso- 
lated watchers from the Vega. The con- 
clusion at last forced itself upon him that 
what he saw was but a portion of a com- 
plete and permanent ring of light, some 
two thousand kilométres in diameter, cen- 
tred upon the auroral pole. The lateness 
of its recognition was accounted for by 
its inconspicuousness or invisibility save 
from some of the least accessible regions 
of the globe. 

Observations of a wider range have 
shown that the nimbus imagined by the 
Swedish explorer does not indeed exist in 
the form which he attributed to it, but that 
it has a close representative in the auroral 
maximum zone described above. Here 
the-conditions of luminosity are most fully 
developed, though they are not always, or 
everywhere, called into activity. Instead 
of a tranquil halo, unchangeably decorat- 
ing the summit of our globe, we have a 


* According to Nordenskiéld. Fritz places it some 
ten degrees further east. 
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band fitfully lit up, in sections, by flash- 
ing fragments, at capricious intervals of 
time and space. 

Now the position of this band is not 
fixed. It moves to and fro, alternately 
north and south, after a singular and com- 
plicated fashion. The discovery of these 
movements was originated by the late 
Lieutenant Weyprecht as the result of his 
voyage in the Tegethoff in 1872-4, and 
has been confirmed and extended by M. 
Tromholt. It is a very remarkable one. 

For it is to them that the periodicity of 
auroral appearances is immediately due. 
As the main zone of their development 
travels south they become abundant in 
temperate climates, as it retreats north 
they grow scanty or disappear. But these 
conditions are exactly reversed in the 
vicinity of the pole. There, when the 
auroral zone is in a comparatively low 
latitude, aurore are few and feeble; they 
regain intensity and frequency when it 
swings back so as to be more nearly over- 
head. Hence an arctic maximum corre- 
sponds to a temperate minimum, and an 
arctic minimum to a temperate maximum. 
All the facts so far collected go to support 
this hypothesis of oscillation. M. Trom- 


holt’s study of the phenomenon during 
fifteen _— (1865-1880) at Godthaab in 


north Greenland,* compelled the conclu- 
sion that the relation between sunspots 
and aurore established by observations 
in middle latitudes, is there precisely in- 
verted. At Godthaab asunspot maximum 
is attended by an auroral scarcity, just 
because the auroral zone is then at the 
southern extremity of its eleven-yearly 
swing. 

The annual period is similarly reversed. 
Our winter-solstice minimum is converted 
into a polar maximum; our spring and 
autumn maxima into minima. Near the 
summer solstice, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, such observations are, within 
the arctic circle, rendered impossible by 
unbroken daylight. 

Even the diurnal fluctuations of aurorze 
show the effects of this oscillatory behav- 
ior. The hour of culminating intensity 
grows later with increasing magnetic lati- 
tude. At Prague, it is 8h. 45m. F.M.; at 
Oxford, gh. 15m.; at Kendal, gh. 45m.; at 
Christiania, toh; at Fort Simpson (in 62° 
N. lat.) 12h.; at Point Barrow (in 71° N. 
lat.) th. 12m. A.M. The auroral zone, in 
fact, moves northward during the night. 
That this is no mere hypothesis, but an 


* The practical part of the enquiry was conducted by 
Mr. S. Kleinschmidt. 
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actual fact, is proved by M. Tromholt’s 
observation, that in the morning hours 
aurore occur at Godthaab predominantly 
in the zenith, but in the evening--show, 
chiefly towards the south.* : 

Thus, each variation in time is attended 
and explained by a shifting in space, with 
a resulting series of movements of a highly 
intricate character. The motive power 
evidently resides in the sun. But, no less 
evidently, the entire solar influence is not 
expended in producing this zonal displace- 
ment. Changes of intensity as well as of 
position progress concurrently with the 
vicissitudes of the spot cycle. The great 
universal aurorz, which enfold both hem- 
ispheres in simultaneous flames, and are 
accompanied by violent electrical and 
magnetic disturbances, never, so far as is 
yet known, occur save when the sun’s 
activity is at a high pitch; they are in- 
deed often visibly associated with con- 
spicuous solar convulsions. Scarlet au- 
rore, too, belong more particularly to 
times of spot maximum; while, with the 
decline of solar energy, displays tend to 
become localized, and even in polar re- 
gions the quiet arch probably prevails 
over the aurorz of rushing streamers and 
brilliant draperies. 

Nevertheless, the geometrical rationale 
of auroral periodicity offered by M. Trom- 
holt is true so far as it goes, and consti- 
tutes a very important addition to knowl- 
edge, especially when brought into con- 
nection with the only satisfactory theor 
of the nature of polar lights yet advanced. 
This was published by Professor Edlund 
of Stockholm eight years ago.t We be- 
lieve that it nooks only to be understood 
to be generally accepted. 

A magnet surrounded by a rotating 
cylinder of some conducting substance 
produces a disturbance of its electrical 
equilibrium, giving rise, if wires be suita- 
bly connected, to a current, the direction 
of which depends upon that of the rota- 
tion. If the magnet rotate with the cylin- 
der, the effect will be the same. This 
phenomenon of “ unipolar induction ” was 
discovered in 1841 by the great German 
electrician, the friend of Gauss, Wilhelm 
Weber. We are not here concerned to 
explain it, nor would it be easy, in the 
absence of any certain knowledge as to 
what actually constitutes an electric cur- 
rent; but the fact is a well-ascertained 
one. 

Now the rotating earth may be regarded 


* Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, vol. i.y p. 
273. 
+ Phil. Mag., vol. vi. (6th series). 
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as a magnet wrapped in the conducting 
strata of its crust; while the upper layers 
of the atmosphere complete the circuit. 
Rarefied air, it must be remembered, 
transmits electricity with ease; although 
dense, dry air is a.non-conductor. One 
effect of the forces thus brought into play 
is that positive electricity is continually 
expelled from the earth’s surface into the 
higher atmosphere, the earth itself remain- 
ing negatively charged. Another is that 
the expelled positive electricity travels 
without ceasing from the equator towards 
the poles. The first result is due to what 
is called the “vertical component” of 
magnetic induction, which acts most 
strongly at the equator ; the second to the 
“tangential component,” which attains 
maxima about midway between the equa- 
tor and each pole. Plainly, however, this 
accumulation of opposite electricities on 
the earth and in its atmosphere cannot go 
on indefinitely. It must be attended by 
some process of neutralization. How is 
this effected? We can answer at once as 
regards the tropical belt of the globe. 
When the tension reaches a certain point, 
it relieves itself by a disruptive discharge. 
In ordinary parlance, a thunderstorm takes 
place. Violent remedies, however, are 


not always the most effective ; and a thun- 
derstorm, although in certain localities, 
and at certain seasons, an every-day event, 
can only occur under favoring meteoro- 


logical conditions. It is then probable 
that recomposition of the positive fluid (to 
use a convenient if somewhat antiquated 
phrase) of the air with the negative fluid 
of the earth is accomplished, only to a 
very limited extent, by the agency of 
lightning. The greater part of the ex- 
pelled electricity flows silently poleward, 
constantly reinforced by fresh supplies 
gathered ex route, and waiting an oppor- 
tunity of relief from increasing pressure. 
With the disclosure of how that opportu- 
nity is found, we believe the chief part of 
the secret of the polar aurora is told. 

Two obstacles impede the passage of 
electricity from the upper atmosphere to 
the earth. The first is the difficulty it 
experiences in crossing the subjacent 
strata of non-conducting dense air. The 
second is the repellent force of magnetic 
induction. Now, Professor Edlund’s cal- 
culations show that this repellent force is 
inoperative along the direction indicated 
by the dipping needle. Here, then, is the 
line of least resistance always sought by 
an electric current —the ladies, as it 
were, raised from the earth to the sky for 
the descent of the urgent fluid. But at 
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the equator no such ladder is raised; 
there the needle swings horizontal, and 
there, accordingly, a discharge can only 
take place in direct opposition to the mag- 
netic resistance. At the magnetic poles, 
on the other hand, where the position of 
the needle is vertical, this kind of resist- 
ance disappears; while in intermediate 
latitudes its value changes through all 
possible gradations. 

We can now see clearly what must hap- 
pen. Over a ring-shaped space round 
each pole, defined by the nearly equal 
intensity throughout its extent of the ver- 
tical component of terrestrial induction, 
the electricity of the upper air, having now 
attained a “ potential ” sufficient to enable 
it to overcome its waning resistance, flows 
quietly to the earth. This district of re- 
composition (if we may so call it) corre- 
sponds precisely to Hansteen’s auroral 
zone. Moreover, the discharges which 
occur within it follow unerringly the line 
of the dipping needle. That is to say, 
they coincide to a hair’s-breadth with the 
direction of auroral streamers. When we 
find, further, that electrical currents trans- 
mitted through rarefied air accurately re- 
produce to the eye the luminous effects of 
aurore, the identification becomes inev- 
itable. The resemblance is drawn even 
closer when such currents are brought 
under magnetic influence. A remarkable 
experiment of M. de la Rive’s showed, in 
1853,* that when positive and negative 
electricities are caused to unite near the 
pole of an electro-magnet, a miniature 
auroral arch displays itself in the form of 
a luminous ring encircling the pole. 

Aurore may then be briefly described 
as electric discharges through highly rare- 
fied air, taking place in a magnetic field, 
and under the sway of the earth’s mag- 
netic induction. They are part of a gen- 
eral system of electrical circulation, not, 
we may be sure, without important uses in 
the economy of our globe. Positive elec- 
tricity, driven upwards from its surface in 
middle and low latitudes, flows on either 
hand towards the poles, until the enfeeble- 
ment of resistance permits its descent and 
reunion with the negative electricity of 
the earth along two zones central with the 
magnetic poles. This recomposition oc- 
curs for the most part imperceptibly, aided 
by the fogs and moisture of polar cli- 
mates ; but the process is at times ren- 
dered partially visible by the lighting up 
of the thin air which is its seat. Then 
the more tranquil and unintermittent por- 


* Archives des Sciences, t. xxiv., p. 37%. 
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tion of the discharge gathers into a lumi- 
nous circle — or arc of a circle — with the 
magnetic pole for its centre, seen from 
the earth as an arch resting upon the hori- 
zon; while transient currents flash as 
streamers along the path prescribed for 
them by the line of the magnetic dip. 

Strongly confirmatory of this view is 
the fact that, within the auroral zone, at- 
mospheric electricity is of the feeblest 
character. In other words, neutralization 
having been already completely effected, 
there is no longer any appreciable differ- 
ence of tension aot the earth and the 
air. 

The migratory character of the zones of 
frequency upon which auroral periodicity 
depends, takes a new meaning from the 
theory we have been endeavoring to ex- 
plain. A moment’s thought will show 
that an increase in the electro-positive 
charge of the atmosphere must cause the 
zones to advance nearer to the equator ; 
but a diminution to retire towards the 
poles. For their position is determined 
by the relative strength of two opposing 
forces, and will shift to and fro according 
as one or the other gets the advantage. 
So much, then, we can say — that aurore 
are periodical because the zones of their 
development are subject to oscillations ; 
and that the zones oscillate because the 
intensity of atmospheric electricity fluctu- 
ates under solar influence. Here, indeed, 
we meet the difficulty of defining how that 
influence is exercised. A mere stimula- 
tion of the forces of terrestrial magnetism 
will not suffice; since the increase of 
power to induce tension would be met by 
an equivalent increase of power to resist 
neutralization, the situation of which would 
consequently remain unchanged. And to 
invoke a direct flow of electricity from the 
sun would be to proceed on the obscurum 
per obscurius principle. We must needs 
await for the untying of this knot, the 
teaching of the future : Zett bringt Rath. 

It has been attempted to test the truth 
of the magneto-inductive theory of polar 
lights by a study of thunderstorm statis- 
tics ; but with little result. It is true that 
they are alternative modes of relief — that 
electricity which misses the one channel 
must traverse the other. The occurrence 
of a storm, in fact, might be compared to 
the opening of a sluice for the escape of 
some portion of the flood which must 
otherwise rush down the bed of the river ; 
so that with an increase of the one class 
of phenomena the other might be expected 
to decline, and wice versd. But what if 
the overflow be so considerable as to oc- 





cupy simultaneously all available means 
of issue? Admit an adsolute periodical 
increase in atmospheric electricity, and 
we might easily have, for aurore and 
thunderstorms, not contrary, but parallel 
fluctuations. Hence, little importance 
can attach either to M. Fritz’s negative 
result from a comparison of figures, or to 
Professor Piazzi Smyth’s concluded in- 
verse relation. 

The connection is then present, al- 
though too closely entangled with perturb- 
ing circumstances, to be of much use to our 
enquiries. Aurore might, indeed, with 
some appropriateness, he called polar 
lightnings. But without thunder? Have 
they no audible accompaniment, the atten- 
uated representative of the fierce rattle 
of tropical disruptive discharges? The 
point is an interesting one, and has long 
been in dispute. The very fact of the 
controversy shows that the auroral voice, 
if it exist at all, is a “still small voice ” 
indeed. But let us see how the case 
stands. 

Humboldt remarks, in his “ Cosmos,” 
that “northern lights appear to have be- 
come less noisy since their occurrences 
have been more accurately recorded ;” 
and the reproach that, like rapping spirits, 
they are silent in the presence of experts 
or unbelievers, has an air of plausibility. 
An overwhelming mass of scientific evi- 
dence is on the negative side. One expe- 
dition after another has wintered in the 
arctic regions, paying close attention to 
the subject, with the same result. Parry, 
Scoresby, Sabine, McClintock, Wey- 
precht, Nordenskiéld, Payer, Tromholt, 
domesticated, so to speak, for years with 
the aurora borealis, found it obstinately 
inaudible. Sir John Franklin’s party reg- 
istered three hundred and forty-three un- 
heard aurore on the shores of the Great 
Bear Lake in 1825-7; not a whisper 
reached the ears of MM. Lottin and Bra- 
vais from any of the splendid displays 
witnessed by them at Bossekop in 1838-9. 
Weyprecht, a model observer, describes 
the luminous apparitions seen from the 
ice-pack off Franz Josef’s Land as “often 
so vivid, that one listened, such a spec- 
tacle appearing impossible without an 
attendant development of sound. But, in 
spite of the utmost attention, we never 
succeeded in perceiving the note of the 
northern lights.” * . Tromholt, too, 
assures us that every one of the intense 
aurore studied by him in various parts of 


* Denkschriften kais. Akad. Wien, Bd. xxxv., p. 
319 
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the arctic regions was Jerfectly silent. 
Yet he was surrounded at Koutokaeino 
by implicit believers in the enigmatical 
sounds, while the natives of Bossekop told 
him “they did not think there was any 
aurora borealis at all until it whizzed.” * 
“Some acoustic deception or misunder- 
standing must,” he is driven to suppose, 
“be at the bottom of this apparent glar- 
ing discrepancy between fact and convic- 
tion.” 

It is, at any rate, sufficiently widespread. 
Dwellers in high latitudes everywhere 
affirm the reality of auroral sounds. We 
read in Gmelin’s “ Siberian Travels :” — 


These Northern lights begin with single 
bright pillars, rising to the north, and almost 
at the same time in the north-east, which, 
gradually increasing, comprehend a large 
space of the heavens, rush about from place 
to place with incredible velocity, and finally 
almost cover the whole sky up to the zenith. 
The streamers are then seen meeting together 
in the zenith, and produce an appearance as if 
a vast tent were expanded in the heavens, 
glittering with gold, rubies, and sapphire. A 
more beautiful spectacle cannot be painted; 
but whoever should see such a Northern light 
for the first time could not behold it without 
terror. For, however fine the illumination 
may be, it is attended, as I have learned from 
the relation of many persons, with such a 
hissing, cracking, and rushing noise through- 
out the air as if the largest fireworks were 
playing off. ‘To describe what they then hear, 
they make use of the expression Spolochi 
chodjat, that is, the raging host is passing. 
The hunters who pursue the white and blue 
foxes in the confines of the Icy Sea are often 
overtaken in their course by these Northern 
lights. Their dogs are then so much fright- 
ened that they will not move, but lie obsti- 
nately on the ground till the noise has passed. t 


This, it is true, is told at second hand, 
and is totally unconfirmed by the personal 
experience of any European traveller in 
Siberia. But evidence to a similar effect 
may be collected in abundance from Cana- 
dian trappers, Greenland whale-fishers, 
Esquimaux, Indians, Shetlanders, Norwe- 
gians. All aver that a crackling, rustling, 
or whizzing sound accompanies the dart- 
ing movements of polar streamers. The 
ancient Scandinavians imagined that in 
this “ hissing eerie din” (as Burns calls it) 
they heard the far-off songs of the Valky- 
ries ; the Greenlanders attribute it to the 
struggles in the air of departed spirits ; 
more prosaic, the Lapps compare it to the 
cracking of a reindeer’s joints as it walks ; 


Pa Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, vol. i., p. 


285. 
4 Quoted by Blagden, Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxiv., p. 
22 
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while the Indians north of Hudson’s Bay 
designate the aurora edthin (reindeer cow,) 
because it shares the crepitative quality of 
that animal’s hide when it is rubbed, and 
gives off sparks.* 

The incredulous to such popular impres- 
sions have found two ways of accounting 
for them. First, by the instinctive asso- 
ciation of light and color with tone, which 
has led to the illusion, amongst primitive 
peoples, of sunrise and sunset music. 
Tacitus connects the persuasion of the 
sun’s sonorous emergence by the shores of 
the Baltic with their situation close to the 
verge of the world,t consequently within 
earshot of the celestial concert, described 
as follows in a strophe of Albrecht von 
Halberstadt’s “ Titurel,” where the music 
of the spheres has evidently edged itself 
into Western folklore : — 


Then in his orb the sun to whirling took, 

I ween such glut of sweetness none might 
brook, 

With dulcet din his orb he rolled, 

That clang of strings or bird that sings were 
like as copper beside gold. f 


More plausible is the explanation by 
the deceptive effect of a real sound, and 
one peculiar to frozen regions. Ice-fields 
have a weird voice of their own, at times 
clamorously audible, as of old to the An- 
cient Mariner : — 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; ' 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noises in a swound. 


Noises of the same kind, in all grada- 
tions, from a deafening crash to the faint- 
est whisper, continually disturb the trance 
of an arctic winter. Two members of Sir 
Jobn Franklin’s party, Dr. Richardson and 
Lieutenant Hood, heard, during the prog- 
ress of an auroraon March 11, 1821, sharp 
hissing sounds, which seemed to proceed 
from all parts of the sky, and often to 
arise simultaneously with the flashing of 
the streamers. But they were equally 
perceptible next morning, after the aurora 
had disappeared, and were explained by a 
person of experience as due to the con- 
traction of the snow under a sudden in- 
crease of cold. Such sounds are much 
more acute at sea than on land. Lieuten- 
ant Weyprecht tells us that the ice-fields 
are never really for a moment silent. 


* Fritz, Das Polarlicht, p. 287. 

+ Germania, cap. 45. 

¢ Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 742 (Stally- 
brass’s trans.). 

§ Sir J. Franklin’s Narrative, App. III., p. 628 
(1823). 
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Mutterings and grumblings are always to 
be heard if one listens closely enough for 
them. They are rendered intelligible by 
an inspection of the ice towards the end 
of the winter. Not a square foot of it is 
then found intact. It has been minutely 
split up in every conceivable direction, 
through the influence of constant changes 
of temperature.* Sharp hearing, com- 
bined with indistinct powers of reasoning 
and an impressionable fancy, might 
hence, it is contended, easily educe the 
disputed auroral sounds. 

There is evidence, however, in their 
favor which cannot thus be disposed of. 
Halley’s aurora of 1716 is the earliest to 
which the peculiarity was attributed on 

ood authority. E. J. Burman of Upsala, 
in a communication to the Royal Society, 
speaks of its “whispering and whistling, 
like flames on a hearth.”+ The same 
kind of impression was made upon Hearne, 
a traveller in the Hudson’s Bay Territory 
in 1771 and some following years. “I 
can positively affirm,” he said, “ that in still 
nights, I have frequently heard these me- 
teors making a rustling and crackling 
noise, like the waving of a large flagina 
fresh gale of wind.” f And Wrangel no- 
ticed, as it were, a faint breath of wind on 
a flame when the streamers formed very 
fast. The coincidence of illustration in 
the following passage from Mrs. Butler’s 
(Fanny Kemble’s) “ Record of a Girlhood ” 
gives a strong stamp of reality to the ex- 
perience related in it. 


Standing on that balcony [she writes] late 
one cold, clear night [at Edinburgh about 
1829] I saw for the first time the sky illumi- 
mated with the aurora borealis. It was a 
magnificent display of the phenomenon, and I 
fee] certain that my attention was first attracted 
to it by the crackling sound which appeared 
to accompany the motion of the pale flames as 
they streamed across the sky; indeed, ¢crack- 
ding is not the word that properly describes 
the sound I heard, which was precisely that 
made by the fiickering of blazing fire; and as 
I have often since read and heard discussions 
upon the question whether the motion of the 
aurora is or is not accompanied by an audible 
sound, I can only say that on this occasion it 
was the sound that first induced me to observe 
the sheets of white light that were leaping up 
the sky. || 


One aurora, and (we believe) one only, 
has been Aeard so far south as Paris. 


* Denkschriften, Wien, Bd. xxxv., p. 319. 
t Phil. Trans., vol. xxxiii., p. 175. 
¢~ Edin. Journ. of Science, vol. vi., p. 348. 
Bs Kamtz, Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, Bd. iii., p. 


ry Vol. i., p. 236. Mr. Parkhurst drew attention to 
the passage in Mature, vol. xxiii. p. 484. 
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The fact was attested by two scientific 
auditors, M. Charles and Messier the as- 
tronomer. On May 21, 1762, the latter 
observed from the Observatoire de la 
Marine, a display of polar lights which 
entered at II P.M. on a new and striking 
phase. Brilliant white flashes began chas- 
ing each other in rapid succession from 
the north to the west, up to an apparent 
height of twenty degrees from the hori- 
zon. Their direction was thus at right 
angles to that of ordinary streamers. It 
was these coups de lumidre, as Messier 
calls them, which were found to be audi- 
ble. We give his words as he wrote 
them : — 


Ce que j’observais encore de remarquable 
et de singulier, c’est que dans les temps que 
ces lumieéres quittaient l’horizon, j’entendais 
une espéce de murmure, sombre 4 la vérité, 
mais cependant a ne pas s’y méprendre; la 
tranquillité dans laquelle j’étais, et ]’attention 
que j’apportais apres le premier soupgon que 


j’en eus, ne me laissérent point douter par la 


suite que le bruit que es ne parvint 
du commencement de 1’éclair, et je ne peux 
mieux comparer le bruit qu’a celui qui est 
produit par l’effet de 1’électricité.* 


This is very remarkable at a time when 
the electrical origin of aurore had barely 
been suggested ; nor is it likely that Mes- 
sier had taken any heed of Canton’s con- 
jecture nine years previously. There is, 

owever, an obvious difficulty in associat- 
ing the flashes above described with the 
sounds that appeared to attend them. And 
the same difficulty is encountered in all 
narratives of auroral audibility. It is that 
they were simultaneously perceived. But 
sound travels only eleven hundred feet, 
light nearly one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand miles a second; so that audible 
and visible manifestations of the same 
phenomenon — such as thunder and light- 
ning—separate very rapidly as_ they 
travel. Now the aurora witnessed by 
Messier was without doubt greatly more 
distant than any thunderstorm ; hence it 
is quite certain that what he saw and what 


he heard did not originate in the same 


spot. The sounds, if real (as there is 
every reason to suppose they were), must 
have been secondary effects, instantane- 
ously produced close at hand. This would 
also help to explain the great rarity and 
localized character of such instances. 
Nevertheless, we meet with them from 
time to time even in temperate regions. 
Sir David Brewster heard a “ whizzing 


* Mémoires présentés par divers Savants, t. vi., p. 
11 
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noise” from the brilliant aurora of De- 
cember 5, 1801, “exactly similar to the 
sound which accompanies the passage of 
an electric spark from the glass cylinder 
to the conductor.”* Hansteen was able 
to recall the impression made upon him 
when he was ten years old by “a quick 
whispering sound simultaneously with the 
motion of the rays over his head.” ¢ Par- 
rot heard something the same at Dorpat 
in 1804; and Theodor Brorsen the astron- 
omer at Flensburg about 1857, when the 
sound was so striking and so obviously 
associated with auroral coruscations, that 
no one, he asserted, could reasonably 
doubt the connection.t The most recent 
communication on the subject comes from 
the far north, and through the most au- 
thentic channel. Captain Dawson, chief 
of the British Polar Expedition at Fort 
Rae in 1882-3, whose observations have 
been printed by the Royal Society under 
the title quoted at the head of this article, 
writes : — 


The displays were as a rule unattended by 
the slightest sound, but that a peculiar and 
distinct sound does occasionally accompany 
certain displays of aurora, there can be no 
doubt. _The Indians, and voyageurs of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who often pass their 
nights in the open, say that it is not uncom- 
mon; a European who lives in a house may 
pass a lifetime in the country without hearing 
it. On one occasion I was fortunate enough 
to hear it myself. The sound was like the 
swishing of a whip, or the noise produced by 
a sharp squall of wind in the upper rigging of 
a ship; and as the aurora brightened and 
faded, so did the sound which accompanied 
it. This proves that the aurora could not 
have been distant, and I think it possible that 
these low aurorz may be of a different nature 
to the high ones (p. 253). 


This is just what was wanted —a gen- 
uine piece of scientific evidence. It con- 
fers upon the problematical sounds, so to 
speak, official rank. The belief in their 
reality is no longer an outcast opinion, 
begging here and there for scraps of cor- 
roboration, but may claim admittance to 
the grave halls of recognized knowledge. 

A curious incident, bearing upon this 
subject, occurred during the Franco- 
Prussian war. M. Rolier, a practised aéro- 
naut and emissary of the government of 
defence, left Paris in a balloon November 
24, 1870. Fourteen hours later he made 
aérial shipwreck on the coast of Norway, 
in 59° north latitude. In the course of 
his descent, he found himself at a height 

* Edin. Journ. of Science, vol. v., p. 75. 


+ Ibid., p. 76. 
+ Woch hrift fiir Astr 





ie, Bd. ii., p. 1726 


from the ground of about four thousand 
métres, enveloped for a considerable time 
in a cloud of vast extent and peculiar 
character. A sulphurous odor of suffo- 
cating quality proceeded from it, accom- 
panied by a light scratching or rustling 
noise, like that of a steel pen travelling 
over a polished surface. The sound 
and the smell ceased together, and the 
adventurous stranger witnessed from /erra 
Jirma, the same evening, a splendid aurora 
borealis.* The sound he afterwards iden- 
tified with that produced by an electric 
discharge at low tension, and the smell 
with that of ozone. Now ozone, or con- 
densed oxygen (to define it in two words), 
is always developed when that element is 
subjected to the action of electricity, and 
there is reason to believe that the atmo- 
spheric supply is increased when aurore 
are frequent. An auroral sme// has even 
been noticed by some persons, and was 
likened by Bergman to that of sulphur.t 
We may, then, safely say that M. Rolier 
passed through a cloud in which an elec- 
trical discharge of an auroral nature was 
proceeding. 

This raises the interesting but obscure 
question of the relation of clouds to au- 
rore. There is no doubt that it is an 
intimate one. Sir John Franklin fre- 
quently saw the arches and streamers of 
the previous night mimicked during the 
daytime in the white fleeces of cumuli. 
Lieutenant Weyprecht observed the imi- 
tation to apply not only to shape but to 
movement, and he evidently believes that 
so-called “daylight aurore” are all of 
this spurious description.t It has often 
been noticed that the flitting of polar 
streamers across the moon evoked an in- 
stantaneous halo of the ordinary kind, 
due to the refractive effect of ice spicules 
high up in the air; and in the course of 
auroral exhibitions all the more charac- 
teristic cloud formations are at times de- 
veloped in bewildering and inexplicable 
transformations. 

With one class, however, the relation- 
ship is especially close. The cloud fabric 
known as cirrus, daintily woven out of 
frozen water-vapor at an elevation of some 
thirty thousand feet, is not only found in 
constant companionship with aurore, so 
as frequently to precede, and almost inva- 
riably to survive, their appearance, but 
two peculiarities common to both prove 
their connection to be a fundamental one. 
The parallel ranks of the cirrus, stretch- 


* Mém. de 1’ Acad. des Sciences, t. xxxviii., p. 47% 
+ L’ Astronomie, Mars, 1836, p. 96. 





¢ Denkschriften, Wien, Bd. xxxv., p. 308. 
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ing in apparently convergent lines from 
one horizon to the other, escape the com- 
pulsion of the winds only to fall under the 
sway of a more subtle force. Humboldt 
noted the tendency of this species of cloud 
in all parts of the world to follow the line 
of the magnetic meridian—that is, to 
adopt the magnetic pole for their point of 
convergence —and hence named them 
bandes polaires. A position at right an- 
gles to the above at other times equally 
betrays their polarity. In the first case, 
their analogy is with auroral streamers ; 
in the second, with auroral arcs. Stran- 
ger still, cirrus, as well as solar and lunar 
halos, obey the same laws of periodicity 
with aurore, exhibiting strong maxima at 
the equinoxes, and becoming rare or fre- 
quent Jari passu with sunspots. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that, as a 
rule, auroral and cloud phenomena occur 
in widely different regions of the atmo- 
sphere. True, the heights of aurorz have 
been estimated with such bewildering and 
extravagant variety that, at first sight, it 
might well seem impossible to arrive at 
anything like a satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject. By accident of observation 
or caprice of theory they have been now 
elevated to above a thousand miles from 
the earth’s surface, now depressed almost 
into contact with it. Yet some well-ascer- 
tained facts emerge clearly from the con- 
fusion. To these we shall endeavor to 
adhere. 

The arch is the only ordinary feature of 
an aurora of which any trustworthy meas- 
ures for distance can be obtained. And 
even these are liable to be invalidated as 
well by the capricious movements of the 
object they are executed upon, as by its 
complex laminated structure. With due 
precautions, however, unexceptionable re- 
sults can be, and have frequently been, 
derived from the ordinary parallax method. 
That is to say, the height of an aurora can 
be determined just like the distance of the 
moon, by observing its apparent displace- 
ment as viewed from different parts of 
the globe. Only that, in the case of the au- 
rora, the base-line, as it is called, is neces- 
sarily very much shorter. Instead of 
posting one observer at Greenwich and 
the other at the Cape of Good Hope, we 
must be satisfied with converging lines of 
sight, say from Edinburgh and Manches- 
ter, or from London and York. 

Repeated observations of this kind have 
placed it beyond doubt that, 7” these lati- 
tudes, aurore uniformly occur within the 
assigned limits, indeed, of the atmosphere, 
but in air of which the excessive tenuity 
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rivals, or exceeds, that attained in the 
best laboratory vacua. John Dalton, who 
gave the first results in this matter worthy 
of serious attention, computed an aurora, 
widely visible in 1794, to be about 150, 
one in 1826, too miles from the earth’s 
surface. Professor Challis, combining his 
Cambridge observations with those of Mr. 
Chevallier at Durham, placed the arch of 
March 19, 1847, at a height of 177 miles. 
Repeated measurements of the zenithal 
arches not uncommon in Scotland and the 
north of England, but rare further south, 
prove that their elevation is between sev- 
enty and seventy-four miles ; and the risk 
of error in these exceptionally favorable 
cases does not extend, eenies to Mr. 
Plummer, beyond a couple of miles.* At 
an average height of seventy miles, too, 
M. Tromholt’s careful determinations lo- 
cated the numerous aurore observed by 
him in Lapland in 1882-3, although in- 
dividual results varied from 47 to 164 
miles. 

The general truth of these conclusions 
has been confirmed by modes of measure- 
ment independent of parallax. Professor 
Newton, of Yale College, published in 
1865 ¢ a plan for calculating the height of 
an arch, based on the very probable sup- 
position that it is an illuminated portion 
of a real ring, parallel with the earth’s 
surface and symmetrical with the magnetic 
pole. Nosecond observation at a distance 
is required. The computation, on these 
principles, of twenty-eight arches, gave 
an average elevation of 134 miles. Pro- 
fessor Fearnley of Christiania deduced by 
the same method 125 miles. 

Less reliance can be placed on the sys- 
tem of Professor J. G. Galle of Breslau, 
according to which the height of an auro- 
ral corona is deduced from its deviation to 
the south of the magnetic zenith. By one 
set of measures, he thus found for the 
great aurora of February 4, 1872, an alti- 
tude of 258, by another, of 276 miles.t 
The validity of the method has been im- 
peached, but the result is interesting as 
the first attempt to locate in space the 
terminus of a set of streamers. 

But these great heights are far from 
being snenatatthy maintained nearer the 
pole. There, undoubtedly, aurore de- 
scend at times to the ordinary cloud-level. 
Convincing evidence of the fact is pro- 
vided by the observations of M. Paulsen, 
chief of the Danish Meteorological Sta- 
tion at Godthaab, in 1882-3. Godthaab, 

* Nature, vol. xxii., p. 362. 


t Amer. Fourn. of Science, vol. xxxix., p. 286. 
+ Astron. Nachr., No. 1877. 
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it may be observed, is situated just on the 
northern border of the great auroral zone, 
in latitude 64° 10°. Here the heights of 
thirty-two arches were determined by si- 
multaneous observations from posts a little 
less than six kilométres apart. Ten proved 
so distant that only a lower limit of 68 
kilométres could be assigned to them. 
The twenty-two others ranged downwards 
from that level to 1,350 and 600 métres. 
These two last actually spanned the fiord 
between the observers, to one appearing 
projected upon the northern, to the other 
upon the southern sky. Their aspect was 
that of curtains in large folds, or bunches 
of streamers lying close together. M. 
Paulsen is hence fully justified in his con- 
clusion that, while some arctic aurore lie 
at the same vast heights as in temperate 
regions, others are of a purely local char- 
acter.* 

Some of the many reports, indeed, of 
clouds lit from below by auroral light, and 
of auroral gleams playing across the face 
of cliffs and even between the walking- 
sticks of pedestrians, rest on illusory im- 
pressions ; others do not properly apply 
to aurore. What we nad sim | by an 


aurora borealis is not a mere mass of 
luminous protoplasm, but an organized lu- 


minous structure. Phosphorescent mists 
of an auroral nature may often be met 
straying down to the very sea-level; they 
provide, it is true, the physical basis of the 
phenomenon, but they should be carefull 
distinguished from the phenomenon itself. 
Atmospheric developments of light are of 
indefinitely varied character and intensity. 
In high latitudes especially, where a con- 
tinuous slow electric discharge from sk 
to earth is probably always going on, it 
cannot be wondered at if casual gleams 
occasionally betray its progress. We are 
told, indeed, that arctic nights are never 
wholly dark —that some degree of atmo- 
spheric illumination always shimmers 
along those ice-bound coasts. And, even 
in temperate climates, self-luminous clouds 
are much more common than is generally 
supposed. 

A rare opportunity for determining the 
height of an aurora occurred November 
17, 1882, and was happily not thrown 
away. Throughout that month magnetic 
disturbances were rife, and were obvi- 
ously related to the appearance on the sun 
of the largest spot-group ever registered 
at Greenwich. At about 6 P.M. on the 
17th (Mr. Rand Capron tells us),f while 


* Nature, vol. xxix., p. 337+ 
t Phil. Mag., vol. Ve» P- 319. 





an aurora was fitfully blazing towards the 
north, English observers were startled by 
the emergence of 

a long beam of detached bright light which, 
apparently lengthening as it advanced, crossed 
rapidly the southern horizon in front of, or 
near, the moon, and then sank in the west, 
shortening in length as it did so. The light’ 
emitted from it was described by one observer 
as of a glowing pearly white; and the general 
effect of this huge shining mass, sailing majes- 
tically across the sky, even to those accus- 
tomed to kindred phenomena, was at least one 
of wonder and surprise, while in the less ex- 
perienced in such matters it created a feeling 
of absolute awe. 

The shape of this Titan’s bolt was ve 
much that of a torpedo; its length fell 
little short of a third of an entire quadrant 
of the heavens; its breadth equalled seven 
lunar diameters. The fortunate vicinity 
of the moon to its track gave peculiar 
facilities for fixing its position, and so 
arriving at a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of its real altitude. This came out, from 
the separate calculations of Professor A. 
S. Herschel and Mr. Rand Capron, based 
upon observations made in the Low Coun- 
tries as well as in England, almost ex- 
actly one hundred and thirty-three miles. 
Hence, its visible flight having occupied 
about a minute and a quarter, a velocity 
was deduced for it of ten miles a second; 
while in actual extent it covered at least 
sixty miles. That it was an integral part 
of the aurora it accompanied, and no cas- 
ual group of passing meteors (as was at 
first maintained), appeared from several 
circumstances. It travelled from mag- 
netic east to west; it was translucent 


‘Y | (which meteors are not), stars having been 


observed to shine through it; it emitted, 
as the spectroscope showed, characteristic 
auroral light. Moreover, analogous ap- 
paritions have been recorded during ear- 
lier displays of northern lights. Halley 
described in 1716 a beam of “a great pyr- 
amidal figure,” which was carried “with 
an equable, and not very slow, motion, 
from the north-east where it arose, into 
the north-west where it disappeared; ... 
and, passing successively over all the stars 
of the Little Bear, did not efface the smaller 
ones in the tail, which are but of the 
fifth magnitude, such was the extreme 
rarity and perspicuity of the matter where- 
of it consisted.” The ease with which its 
height could have been determined by 
distant simultaneous observations at once 
struck him; but chance gave him no co- 
operator.* 


' * Phil. Trans., vol. xxix. p. 412. 
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The aurora of January 7, 1831, was 
attended by a similar appearance. Thus, 
the “beam” observed in 1882 seems to 
have belonged to a c/ass of auroral phe- 
nomena. Nor was it without a solar ana- 
logue. On the minute terrestrial scale it 
reproduced most strikingly the extraordi- 
nary photospheric outburst witnessed by 
Carrington and Hodgson, September 1, 
1859. The sun, it is true, showed a pair 
of moving bodies ; their light was almost 
infinitely more intense than that of the 
auroral beam; their rate of travel about a 
dozen times as swift. Otherwise, their 
transit accurately imaged its career. Each 
apparition, besides, was symptomatic of 
widespread magnetic disturbance. The 
solar display was instantly responded to 
on the onth by magnificent aurora, agi- 
tated magnetic instruments, and tumultu- 
ous earth currents. It belonged, in short, 
to a phase of solar excitement strictly cor- 
responding with the magnetic storm in 
the midst of which the “torpedo beam ” 
of November 17, 1882, effected its stately 
and surprising passage across our skies. 

Its measured height, however, of one 
hundred and thirty-three miles encounters 
an experimental difficulty. The power of 
air to conduct electricity increases, as we 
have seen, with its rarity; but only up to 
a certain point. As exhaustion proceeds, 
the passage of a current is rendered more 
and more difficult, until a stage is reached 
where, with any means available in the 
laboratory, it becomes impossible. Even 


the powerful current generated by Mr. | 


Warren De la Rue’s magnificent chloride 
of silver battery of eleven thousand cells 
was stopped by a vacuum corresponding 
to a height in our atmosphere of eighty- 
one miles; and he concluded one hundred 
and twenty-four miles to be a limit at 
which no electric discharge could occur 
under any circumstances not utterly im- 
probable.* 

This looks serious for the electrical 
theory of the aurora borealis ; but we are 
reassured on turning to the researches of 
M. Edlund. For they lend much counte- 
nance to the belief that the obstacle to 
transmission resides, not in the vacuum, 
but in the electrodes, and that the current, 
if introduced without their aid, would 
readily traverse a vessel at the highest 
possible stage of exhaustion.t Thus, 
since electrodes are a purely artificial con- 
trivance, we are set free from any tram- 
mels of this kind as to the position of 


* Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxx., p. 332. 
t Phil. Mag., vol. xv., p. (5th series). 
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aurore. Indeed, the free transmission 
of electricity through interplanetary space 
is rendered at least theoretically possible. 

The luminous effects and changes of 
color in Mr. De la Rue’s experiments on 
electrical discharges were of great beauty 
and interest. Irresistibly, by their strik- 
ing resemblance to auroral 5 Sher val they 
suggested a community of origin. The 
light in his tubes was found to be most 
brilliant at a rarefaction corresponding to 
a height in the atmosphere of thirty-eight 
miles; in lower vacua, salmon tints and 
rich carmine glows were produced; in 
higher, the luminosity became wan and 
feeble. In correspondence with these re- 
sults is the fact that the red hues of pris- 
matic aurore show a decided tendency to 
take a lower place, and may hence be 
assumed to develop in denser air than the 
green. On the other hand, the low-lying 
aurore of arctic lands are generally color- 
less ; while the flaming kind, which have 
at times thrown kingdoms into consterna- 
tion, assuredly occur at great elevations. 
They are, as a rule, widely visible; the 
belong characteristically to middle lati- 
tudes, and are of extreme rarity further 
north; they are, besides, specially asso- 
ciated with solar disturbance, and with the 
sympathetic general excitement of the 
forces of terrestrial magnetism. 

In one important respect Mr. De la 
Rue’s :lluminated vacua deviated from the 
auroral pattern. The light emitted from 
them was of a totally different quality. 

The spectrum of the aurora is a very 
peculiar one. It might have been ex- 
pected to prove analogous to that of light- 
ning—~to contain, that is, the character- 
istic rays. of atmospheric air rendered 
incandescent by electricity. But neither 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, nor carbon 
appears to. have anything to do with it. 
None of these. substances, at least, in an 
hitherto known. form, gives light identifi- 
able with that:derived from the polar arch 
and streamers.. Examined’ with the spec- 
troscope, these show: one: principal and 
invariable bright line, named by the as- 
tronomer royal for: Scotland, from its yel- 
low color tinged’ with. green, the “citron 
line.” Six or seven other lines, rome: | 
one in the red, have been measured, 
though not identified; but the citron line 
is the essential constituent of auroral light. 
It is never absent, and in ~— latitudes 
usually appears alone. It is, besides, sin- 
gularly diffusive and persistent. Some- 
times its presence reveals a latent aurora ; 
and while a display is progressing it often 
seems to come from all parts of the sky, 
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and even, by reflection, from terrestrial 
objects. The substance emitting it is thus 
certainly present wherever polar lights 
show; yet the nature of that substance is 
entirely unknown. No spectrum ever yet 
obtained in a laboratory includes it. A 
supposed agreement with a ray from the 
zodiacal light gave room for tempting 
speculations, but it turned out that Ang- 
strém, and one or two other observers, 
had been misled by the presence of dif- 
fused aurorz, and had only succeeded in 
identifying the citron line with itself. An 
attempt to establish an analogy between 
the original radiance of the sun’s corona 
and auroral light promptly collapsed ; 
vacuum tubes, and electric “glows ” and 
“brushes ” of all kinds and qualities were 
tried equally in vain, and to fall back upon 
phosphorescence was only to seek a veil 
for total ignorance. At last, however, 
came the news that the aurora, citron line 
and all, had been artificially produced. 
Professor Selim Lemstr6ém, of the Hel- 
singfors University, observed many years 
ago, amongst the innumerable varieties of 
atmospheric luminous effects in polar re- 
gions, one which inspired him with partic- 
ular interest, as likely to afford a clue to 
the origin of the aurora borealis.* It 


consisted in the appearance of a feeble 


flare round the tops of mountains or other 
elevated objects. This he conceived the 
possibility of intensifying, if not of induc- 
ing, and made some practical advances 
towards the realization of the idea in Lap- 
land in 1871. As head of the Finnish 
meteorological station at Sodankyla, in 
1882-3, he had, however, better opportu- 
nities. 

Above a dozen miles from the village a 
desolate mountain called Orantunturi rises 
a thousand feet above the environing for- 
est-clad plain. This was made the scene 
of a colossal experiment. An insulated 
network of copper wire, fitted at every 
half-métre with fine, erected, iron points, 
was laid on telegraph poles over nearly 
three thousand square feet of its summit. 
The inner end of the spiral was then led, 
carefully covered and protected, to the 
base of the mountain, and there connected, 
first with a galvanometer, finally with a 
zinc plate buried in the earth. This dis- 
charging apparatus was completed De- 
cember 5, 1882. Like Franklin’s kite, it 
served the Promethean purpose of bring- 
ing down fire from heaven, albeit ina mild 
and harmless form. For at night, even 
when all other heights were dark, it was 


* Bulletin de la Commission Polaire, livr. iv., p. 125. 
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surmounted by a restless halo of yellowish- 
white light, which we must call auroral, 
since it yielded to the spectroscope the 
distinctive citron line, while the galva- 
nometer registered, in perfect accordance 
with Edlund’s theory, a current of positive 
electricity setting in from the mountain 
towards the earth. 

The accumulation of hoarfrost upon 
the wires, by destroying their insulation, 
soon put a stop to observations which a 
temperature of 30° Centigrade below zero 
rendered difficult and painful. They were 
soon afterwards renewed on another moun- 
tain farther north, with success marked 
and varied by the substitution of a straight 
beam standing erect over the apparatus 
for the diffused glow which had previously 
encircled it. 

The spectrum of the aurora has, then, 
been produced even. if it cannot be ex- 
plained. It is obvious, however, that it is 
not derived from an element foreign to 
chemical science, but from a modification, 
through electrical action, of some known 
substance — most likely oxygen or nitro- 

en. 

‘ The extremely scant proportion of high- 
ly refrangible rays in auroral light accounts 
for its feeble photographic power. At- 
tempts to secure an impression, even with 
the highly sensitive dry plates now in use, 
uniformly failed, until M. Tromholt at 
Christiania, in May, 1885, obtained, b 

means of an exposure of.eight and a half 
minutes, a trace of chemical action too 
faint to bear printing from the negative. 
Indeed, the entire luminous power of an 
aurora borealis is small compared with 
the magnificence of some of its effects. 
An ordinarily bright one gives out about 
as much light as the moon in its first 
quarter; and only the most vivid aurore 
equal the lustre of full moonlight. Dur- 
ing his year at Fort Rae,.Captain Dawson 
observed one display bright enough to 
read by (September 22, 1882); but a large 
proportion of the arches, streaks, and 
patches recorded by him barely outshone 
the Milky Way. Nor has the intensest 
auroral light power to efface stars of the 
higher magnitudes. 

Tosum up. The polar aurora may be 
described with confidence as a light- 
process incidental to the electrical circu- 
lation of our globe, or as a gradual and 
innocuous form of lightning. The wide- 
spreading radiance of its displays is due 
to the extreme tenuity of the medium in 
which they occur; the luminous lines of 
its architecture are laid down by the rule 
and compass of terrestrial magnetism. 
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There are, indeed, many subordinate va- 
rieties of atmospheric antentien, com- 
mon especially within the arctic zone, 
which partake of the nature while devoid 
of the structural peculiarities of the aurora. 
These are difficult to classify. They are 
certainly of electrical origin, and the same 
modification of matter as in the most per- 
fect exhibition of polar streamers is set 
vibrating to produce their light. The 
main difference seems to be that they 
have their seat in comparatively dense air 
near the earth’s surface, and are (perhaps 
for that reason) exempt from the directive 
influence of its magnetism, while vague 
and casual in their luminous effects. M. 
Lemstrém exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1876 a polar-light apparatus, showing 
that electric currents which traverse in- 
visibly air at ordinary pressure no sooner 
encounter rarefied strata than they kindle 
them into vivid radiance. In the same 
way, most probably, the continuation to 
the earth of the currents evoking auroral 
streamers in the tenuous upper atmo- 
sphere remains ordinarily obscure and 
unseen, but occasionally gives rise to the 
anomalous effects of light which have 
caused so much perplexity to students of 
the aurora borealis. 


The wider significance, meanwhile, of 
the phenomenon must not be overlooked. 
This was often, in past times, suspected 
and groped after, but has only of late been 
brought fully home to the minds of en- 


quirers. The silver-streak view, indeed, 
is now not more completely discredited 
in international politics than in cosmical 
physics. We no longer ignore, wrapped 
in our “cloud of all-sustaining air,” the 
variety and extent of our relations with 
the great world beyond. Some of these, 
it is true, are imperfectly understood. It 
is easy to see whence we derive the bene- 
fits of light and warmth and orbital guid- 
ance. But there are other modes of action 
from without, less obvious, yet perhaps 
not less essential to our continued well- 
being. In some unknown manner, solar 
energy unquestionably reacts upon the 
electrical and magnetic condition of our 
planet, by turas stimulating and relaxing 
its activity in correspondence with its 
own rhythmical alternations. Such cor- 
respondence is part of the vital union 
which subsists between the various mem- 
bers of our system. No one of them is 
truly independent of the others. They 
form together, as it were, a living and 
co-operative whole. Polar lights are as a 
beacon kindled in response to the subtle 
messengers of the sun, telling that the 
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earth is no dead or cast-off member, but 
still thrills in harmony with, as well as 
moves obediently to, the great life-sustain- 
ing luminary. 





From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 
Book THE First. 
CHAPTER XI. 

“ SILVAIN’s revelations,” continued Dr. 
Louis, “aroused within me the keenest 
interest. The mysterious influences to 
which certain natures are susceptible, and 
which in these twin brothers found prac- 
tical development, had always strongly 
attracted me, and it was at this period of 
my life that I commenced the serious 
study of those hidden forces which, now 
only dimly understood, will in the near 
future become a recognized science. In 
this statement of my belief I do not lose 
sight of the impostors who, trading upon 
credulity, creep into the battle raging be- 
tween those who have religious faith and 
those who are groping in dark labyrinths. 
Their presence does not lessen the impor- 
tance of the subject; there always have 
been and there always will be such. 

“ T endeavored to draw Silvain into dis- 
cussion, but he declined to argue. He 
was content to accept without question 
the existence of the mysterious chain of 
sympathy by which he and Kristel were 
bound, and his theory was that unless 
such sympathies were born in men all 
endeavors to acquire them must be futile. 

“* You do not dispute,’ I said, ‘that 
there are secrets in nature which, revealed, 
would throw a new light upon existence ?’ 

“*No,’ said Silvain, ‘I do not dispute 
it!’ 

“*Nor that,’ I continued, ‘by study 
and research, the discovery of y fe se- 
crets is open to mankind.’ 

“* Undoubtedly,’ he said, ‘ you may gain 
some knowledge of them; as you may 
gain knowledge concerning the growth of 

owers. But however profound your ap- 
plication and however assiduous your pur- 
suit, you can never acquire a power which 
is intuitive in those who are born with it. 
At the present time, for instance, you are 
attracted to the study of animal magnet- 
ism, and you may become a master in its 
tricks. You will reach no higher point. 
The true spiritual gift is bestowed by na- 
ture only.’ 

“T need not say that my opinions were 
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not in harmony with his, and had there 
not been an entire absence of arrogance 
in his utterances, I might have been net- 
tled by the idea that he was asserting a 
superiority over me. Although he de- 
clined seriously to discuss the subject he 
was too amiable to refuse to converse 
upon it, and I extracted from him a prom- 
ise that, if it were in his power, he would 
afford me the opportunity of testing and 
verifying any incident of which he might 
become forewarned through his sympa- 
thy with Kristel. He faithfully kept this 
promise, which, as you will presently learn, 
was the forerunner of strange vaniie. 

“ Meanwhile Silvain and I continued 
to travel together. I pursued my studies 
assiduously, and did not allow myself to 
be discouraged by the instances of char- 
latanism which met me at every turn. 
Silvain was in the habit of relating his 
dreams to me, so far as he was able to 
recall them, and during the first three 
months of our intimacy nothing occurred 
to disturb him with respect to Kristel, 
whose letters he always handed to me for 
perusal. These letters were most affec- 
tionately written, but I gathered from 
them an impression that Silvain’s love was 
the more profound of the two. It was at 
the expiration of three months that Silvain 
said, ‘Louis, I am beginning to dream 
about you.’ 

“¢That is because we are constantly to- 
gether,’ I said. 

“¢T am dreaming also of another, whom 
I have never seen,’ said Silvain. 

“* Man or woman?’ I asked. 

“¢ Woman,’ he replied. 

“¢ Young or old ?’ 

“* Young.’ 

“] pee and said, ‘You also are 
young, Silvain,’ 

“* Well?’ was his inquiry. 

“*Love comes to the young,’ I said, 
with the kind of wisdom which youth is 
fond of parading. ‘It may come one day 
to me.’ 

“*Do you dream,’ said Silvain, ‘of a 
young woman whom you have never be- 
held?’ 

“*¢] dream of many such, no doubt,’ I 
said, still preserving my light tone. 

“* Ah, yes, of many such —but of one 
who constantly appears, and whom you 
can in certain particulars vividly de- 
scribe? Is this among your experiences ?’ 

“*No,’ I said, ‘it certainly is not.’ 

“*¢ Then,’ continued Silvain, ‘she sel- 
dom appears alone. My brother Kristel 
is there ; occasionally, also, you.’ 

“ His earnest voice made me serious. 





“¢ Describe this woman, Silvain, as she 
appears to you in your dreams.’ 

“«T cannot,’ he said, aftera momentary 
pause, ‘describe her face except that I 
know it is beautiful, nor her form except 
that I know it is graceful. She has black 
hair, which tumbles in thick luxuriance 
over her shoulders below her waist, and 
upon her head is a scarlet covering, 
loosely tied, which flutters in the wind 
which is sweeping around her. Her fig- 
ure is nearly always in this position, stand- 
ing upright, with her left hand raised to 
her forehead, and her eyes looking eagerly 
forward.’ 

“ «As though searching for some one, 
Silvain ?’ 

“*Yes, as though searching for some 
one. Forwhom? Forme? It isaques- 
tion I seem to have asked of myself, I 
know not why. Her lips are parted, and 
I see her white teeth gleaming. The wild 
waves are dashing up to her feet, and 
surging all around her while the wind 
whistles and shrieks.’ 

“* A storm is raging ?’ I suggested. 

“*¢ An invisible storm, of which she ap- 
pears utterly regardless.’ 

“* And I am there?’ 

“*And you are there,’ said Silvain, 
‘and Kristel, and myself. And this young 
girl, whose face I have never seen, but 
whose beauty spiritually impresses me, is 
always looking forward in the position I 
have described.’ 

“¢ Towards us ?’ I asked. 

“*T cannot say,’ he replied, ‘but we 
seem to be moving in her direction.’ 

“* Moving!’ I exclaimed. ‘How? By 
wane, means? Walking, riding, or fly- 
ing? 

Re We are on the water, it seems,’ he 
said ; ‘ but truly there is nothing clear ex- 
cept the figure of the young girl standing 
in the midst of the storm.’ 

“¢ You dream this constantly ?’ 

“* Constantly.’ 

“*Has Kristel ever spoken to you of 
such a girl?’ 

“ ¢ Never.’ 

“‘It is possible,’ I suggested, ‘that 
gy you and he parted he has met with 
her.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ cried Silvain, with animation, 
‘you have hit the mark! It is through 

ristel that she comes to me in my 
dreams.’ 

“* My suggestion had been lightly made, 
and the readiness with which he accepted 
it astonished me. Thinking over it after- 
wards in cool blood it appeared to me in- 
credible that, in his dreams, Silvain should 
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thus become acquainted with a being 
whom he had never seen, and of whose 
existence he had never heard. But Sil- 
vain entertained no doubt on the matter. 

“*Shall I ever see her in my waking 
life ?’ he asked, in a musing tone. 

“** You believe she lives !’ 

“* As surely as I live. If I knew where 
she is to be found I would go and seek 
her. 

“In other men’s judgment the calm 
manner in which he spoke of this mystic 
episode would have been accounted a 
species of madness; but I knew that he 
was perfectly sane, and that his brain was 
as clear and well balanced as my own. 

“*For what reason would you seek 
her?’ I asked. 

“<«T do not know,’ he replied, and 
added, with a grave smile, ‘ perhaps be- 
cause she is beautiful.’ 

“You have fallen in love with a shad- 
ow, Silvain.’ 

“*Tt may be,’ he said; ‘I cannot say 
how it is—only that I think of her by 
day and dream of her by night. I won- 
der whether we shall ever meet !’ 

“* Cannot you tell?’ 

“¢ No, I cannot see into the future. All 


that comes to me in my dreams of and 
through Kristel belongs to the past and 


There is no foreshadowing 
of what is to be. The picture I have 
seen of this beautiful girl is a reflex of 
what Kristel has seen in actual embodi- 
ment.’ 

“It would have been both unkind and 
ungenerous to throw ridicule upon these 
statements. Tono man would Silvain have 
spoken as he spoke to me; he had, as it 
were, opened his soul to my gaze, and I 
should have been unworthy of friendship 
had I not received his confidences with 
respect. Nevertheless I could not bring 
myself to believe as he believed. I was 
soon to become a convert. 

“ About a month after this conversa- 
tion I was aroused from sleep early in the 
morning by Silvain. The sun had scarcely 
risen, and he was fully dressed. I ob- 
served signs of agitation in his face. 

“¢ Kristel is in danger,’ he said. 

“These simple words acted upon mec 
as a charm. I divined instantly that 
Silvain had dreamt of his brother being 
in peril. Here, then, to my hand, was a 
means of verifying a mystery which might 
assist me in my studies. I questioned 
Silvain, and he answered me frankly. 
Yes, he had dreamt of Kristel, and it was 
his dream which had driven him from his 
bed. I determined to be precise, and, 


the present. 
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for my own satisfaction, to extract from 
Silvain all the details at his command. 

“¢ Kristel,’ he said, ‘was one of a com- 
pany of tourists who had set out to trav- 
erse a difficult pass, from the summit of 
which a view of cloud and water, and dis- 
tant lowlands of great beauty, was to be 
obtained.’ 

“«* How do you know this?’ I asked. 

“*¢Kristel reached the summit,’ replied 
Silvain, ‘shortly before sunset, and stood 
enjoying the prospect.’ 

“* You saw him there?’ 

“*] saw him there, with his friends. 
Near the spot upon which they were 
gathered was a hut, which in all likelihood 
was built to accommodate large parties of 
tourists, such as that of which Kristel 
formed one. It was spacious, with many 
bedrooms in it, and one large apartment 
in which meals were taken. Kristel and 
his companions retired to this hut after 
sunset. Then night set in, and my dream 
ended.’ 

“*There is nothing very alarming in 
that,’ I observed. 

“¢T do not think I awoke,’ continued 
Silvain, ‘and I cannot say whether the 
interval between this dream and the dream 
that followed was one of hours or min- 
utes. Kristel and a companion are ex- 
ploring a cavern, the opening into which 
is on the summit of the mountain. They 
bear torches. The walls and roof of the 
cavern are of glittering spar and crystal, 
and the light om the torches is a thou- 
sand-fold reflected. They emerge from 
the cavern through a fissure in the rocks 
some hundreds of feet below the summit. 
There is an overhanging ledge of stone, 
by springing upon which readier access to 
the hut is gained. Kristel’s companion 
makes the spring, and reaches the ledge 
in safety. Kristel follows, fails in the 
attempt, and falls back, bleeding. His 
companion, standing far above him, can- 
not reach him by bending over, and, be- 
ing without ropes, is powerless to assist 
Kristel, who lies there, badly hurt.’ 

“* Nothing further, Silvain ?’ 

“* Nothing further.’ 

“* Do you know, from evidence in your 
dream, where this occurred ?’ 

“No; but Kristel is in Bavaria. I 
know that by his letters, and by the 
= of travel mapped out by my fa- 
ther. 

“* What do you intend to do?’ 

wr To go to Kristel. To go to Bava- 
ria. 

“* But by the time you arrive there, he 
may be gone.’ 
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“* You forget that I told you he is badly 
hurt. It will be some days, perhaps some 
weeks, before he is able to resume his 
travels. I shall arrive in time.’ 

“*Is it your intention to start to-day?’ 

“* Yes, I shall start immediately. I 
must not lose an hour. I am sorry to 
part from you, Louis, but you see it cannot 
be helped. I shall miss you sadly.’ 

“¢ And I you, Silvain. But, after all, 
why should we part? My time is my own; 
I have no arbitrary plan of travel mapped 
out. I will accompany you to Bavaria, 
and gain another friend in Kristel.’ 

“ Silvain was delighted at the proposal, 
and eagerly accepted it. For my own part, 
although I did not confess it to Silvain, I 
was not entirely ingenuous in my offer. 
It was not prompted solely by friend- 
ship; an insatiable curiosity possessed 
me to ascertain the real facts of the case, 
and, as I have already said, to verify them 
in detail. 

“ ¢ Kristel lives ?’ I said to Silvain. 

“* As nearly,’ he replied, ‘ as a man can 
be convinced of anything, the knowledge 
of which is acquired by spiritual means, 
so am | convinced that Kristel lives.’ 

“¢ And will recover?’ 

“*That is beyond me,’ said Silvain 
gravely. ‘I hope so—I pray so. You 
inspire strange thoughts, Louis. Though 
parted from Kristel by great distances, I 
hold communion with him, while he lives. 
Were he to die, should I still hold com- 
munion with him?’ 

“ The question startled me, holding out, 
as it did, an illimitable prospect of myste- 
rious knowledge stretching as far as the 
portals of immortality.” 

Here Dr. Louis broke off in his narra- 
tive, and said, addressing himself immedi- 
ately to me, — 

“In recalling these incidents of m 
youthful days, and of my connection with 
Silvain and Kristel, I am drawn insensi- 
bly into a fairly faithful depiction of the 
visionary ideas and speculations which 
sprang within me from time to time, and 
which afforded me food for thought. Dur- 
ing a brief space I foolishly believed that 
the very question and truth of the immor- 
tality of the soul were involved in my 
studies of animal magnetism. Had I 
accepted this, had I allowed it to root 
itself firmly in my mind, I should have 
been a unhappy. I can imagine 
no such grounds for misery to the intel- 
lectual man as lack of faith in a future 
state. I care not what shape or form it 
takes, so long as it is there. And this 
faith must of necessity be a blind faith. 


I have already expressed to you my con- 
viction that a recognized science will arise 
out of the better knowledge which will be 
gained by certain hidden forces, but there 
are immortal secrets which will never be 
revealed to mankind. It appears to me 
to be necessary to make this clear to you, 
in order that you may not suppose that I 
am still wedded to the wild chimeras of 
youth.” 

I knew why Doctor Louis made this 
statement to me. The reminiscences he 
was recalling had rendered him for a little 
while oblivious of the present. His youth 
rose before him, in which his daughter 
Lauretta had no share. Suddenly he had 
remembered that I loved Lauretta, and 
the father’s heart spoke to the man whose 
most earnest desire it was to wed the 
cherished child. 

“T understand you, sir,” I said hum- 
bly ; the confidences which Dr. Louis was 
imparting to me, had drawn us closer to- 
gether, and this fact seemed to be an 
assurance of my happiness. In the light 
of this prospect my spirit was humbly 
grateful. “I understand you,” I repeated. 
“Perhaps also to me will come the wis- 
dom in which the most perfect human and 
divine comfort is to be found.” 

He pressed my hand, and regarded me 
with glistening eyes. 

“Tt isa wisdom,” he said, “ which not 
only comforts, but purifies.” 

And then he resumed his story. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“]T must not forget one question I 
asked Silvain. 

“*Tn the company of tourists who trav- 
ersed the pass with Kristel, was the young 
girl present, of whom you have so fre- 
quently dreamt?’ 

“*No. There seemed to me to be no 
females among them.’ 

“On the morning of that day we started 
for Bavaria, Silvain having first despatched 
a letter to his father, informing him that 
he was about to join his brother, and 
explaining the reason. It would prolong 
my story to an undue length were I to 
dwell upon the record of travel and expe- 
rience, which does not bear directly upon 
the history of Silvain and Kristel. Suffice 
it, therefore, to say that we arrived in 
Bavaria, and after necessary inquiry, pro- 
ceeded straight to the mountain pass on 
which Silvain believed his brother to have 
| met with the accident. Some time after- 
| wards I reflected with interest upon the 

singular contrast in our demeanor while 
| we were pursuing our search. I, who 
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should have been calm, inasmuch as no 
being dear to me was in danger, was rest- 
less and excited. Silvain, who should 
have been anxious and disturbed, was 
composed. He believed in the truth of 
his vision; I doubted its truth. But no 
room was left for doubt when we came to 
the end of our journey. It terminated at 
the mountain hut, where Kristel was lyin 
slowly recovering from the injuries he had 
received in his fall. Everything was as 
Silvain had described it. The hut with 
its many small bedrooms, and the larger 
apartment in which the meals were taken; 
the mount with its cavern of glittering 
spar and crystal, with its entrance from 
the summit of the pass, and its mode of 
egress at the side lower down; the over- 
hanging ledge of rock which could only 
be reached ‘by a daring leap. I recog- 
nized, with feelings of amazement, the 
faithfulness of the detail. The mystery 
of this spiritual sympathy which found 
practical expression in a form so strange, 
was beyond my comprehension, and I ac- 
cepted it, as Silvain accepted it, but the 
wonder never left me. 

“ Kristel was affectionately and unfeign- 
edly glad to see his brother. 

“+ Did you expect me?’ asked Silvain. 

“*No,’ replied Kristel, ‘but I hoped 
you would come.’ 

“He listened attentively while Silvain 
related his dream. Although he had re- 
ceived no forewarning that Silvain was 
coming to him, he expressed no surprise ; 
he regarded it, also, as perfectly natural. 

“ Before I saw Kristel I had pictured 
him in my mind as resembling his twin- 
brother — dark, like Silvain, with black 
hair, and brown, melancholy eyes. I had 
said to myself, ‘I shall know Kristel, if I 
meet him for the first time when his 
brother is not present.’ Another surprise 
awaited me. There was no resemblance 
between Silvain and Kristel; there was 
scarcely a brotherly likeness. Kristel was 
fair, his hair was light, his eyes were blue, 
ey his frame was larger and more power- 
ul. 

“ They had much to relate to each other 
of their travels and adventures, and I fre- 
quently left them alone, in order that they 
might indulge freely in yoy | com- 
munion. I heard, however, from Kristel’s 
lips the particulars of his accident, which 
tallied exactly with the account I had re- 
ceived from Silvain. 

“«You must have dreamt of it,’ he said 
to Silvain, ‘at the precise moment of its 
occurrence.’ 

“ Silvain nodded and smiled. He was 





happy because he was with Kristel, and 
because Kristel was recovering strength, 
slowly it was true, but surely. 

a6 Has Kristel,’ I said to Silvain, ‘ ever 
spoken to you of the beautiful girl who 
presented herself to you in your dreams ?’ 

“*No,’ replied Silvain, ‘he has not 
mentioned her.’ 

“*Ts not that strange?’ I asked. 

“Silvain did not reply, and, gazing at 
him, I saw that he was lost in reverie. I 
had recalled the image of the girl, and he 
was musing upon it. 

“At another time I asked Silvain 
whether he himself had referred to her in 
his conversations with his brother. He 
confessed that he had not. There was, 
then, a secret which these brothers held 
close in their hearts. I was not old 
enough to fix instantly upon the correct 
solution of this secret which each was 
keeping from the other. It required, ina 
third party, ariper experience than was at 
my command, to read the riddle aright. 

“Two months passed by, and Kristel 
hoped in a few days to be able to move 
out of the hut in which he had been so 
long confined. Silvain was in the habit 
of going to the post-office in the village, 
which lay at the foot of the mountain. He 
went one morning as usual for letters, and 
I was left with Kristel. We conversed 
freely, and Kristel asked me to bring his 
desk, which was on a table at a little dis- 
tance from the couch upon which he was 
lying. I brought the desk, and he opened 
it. He took letters from it which he did 
not read, and then some drawings in water- 
colors, an art in which he was proficient. 
He glanced at them, and laid them singly 
aside, retaining one, upon which he gazed 
long and earnestly. 

“* You are an artist,’ I said, for, seeing 
that I had moved my chair from the bed, 
so that I should not intrude upon his pri- 
vate matters, he had called me closer, and 
invited me by a gesture to examine the 
sketches. 

“* But a poor one,’ he said, still gazing 
at the drawing in his hand. ‘Still, this is 
not bad, I think.’ And he held it out to 
me. 
“He did not notice the start I gave 
when my eyes fell upon the sketch. It 
was that of a young girl, with most won- 
derful black hair which hung loosely 
down. She was standing on the upper 
gallery of a lighthouse, and the silver spray 
of wild waves was dashing upon the stone 
edifice. Her left hand was arched above 
her brows, and a scarlet kerchief. was 
wound gracefully round her lovely head. 
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“TI examined it in silence. The like- 
ness to the description given by Silvain 
was unmistakable, and it was only by an 
effort of self-restraint that I prevented 
myself from disclosing that the figure was 
familiar tome. The right was not mine; 
the secret was not mine. A confidence 
had been reposed in me by Silvain, and, 
if he and Kristel had not spoken to each 
other of the girl, it was not for me to 
betray my knowledge of her. 

“* A fancy sketch?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ replied Kristel, ‘from the life. 
Is she not beautiful ?’ 

“*Very beautiful,’ I said, with a sink- 
ing heart. 

“ T have spoken of the physical dissimi- 
larity of Kristel and Silvain ; but although, 
from the evidence of sight, a stranger 
would not have taken them for brothers, 
he could not have doubted of the close 
kinship, had he depended for his judg- 
ment upon his sense of hearing. Their 
voices were as one voice, in tone and in- 
flection, so that, closing one’s eyes, one 
could not with absolute certainty decide 
whether Kristel or Silvain were speaking. 
It was this that caused my heart to sink 
when Kristel asked me if the girl was not 
beautiful. In exactly the same tone had 
Silvain spoken of her, with fervid warmth 
andenthusiasm. My vague fears — which 
at that moment I should have felt a diffi- 
culty in explaining — were not dispelled 
by the action of Kristel, immediately fol- 
lowing my reply. Silvain’s footsteps were 
heard without, and Kristel, swiftly and 
hurriedly, took the sketch from my hand, 
and placed it in his desk, which he closed 
and locked. 

“Silvain brought grave news to the 
hut. His head drooped, his features were 
suffused with sadness. 

“¢ Kristel,’ he said, in a tone of melan- 
choly significance. 

“¢Silvain,’ said Kristel, in a tone of 
indifference. The sorrowful note in his 
brother’s voice had not reached his heart. 
He was thinking of the beautiful girl, with 
the wild waves dashing up to her feet. 

“Our father’ —faltered Silvain, and 
stopped, unable to proceed. 

“ Even this did not arouse Kristel. He 
was lying now with his head on the pil- 
low, and his hands, the fingers of which 
were interlaced, clasped behind it. Sil- 
vain came close to his brother’s side, 
gently disengaged the clasped hands, and 
held one within his own. Kristel was 
awakened to reality by this action ; and I, 
who had guessed the truth, stole softly 
from the room. 
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“ When they called me in I found them 
both with tears in their eyes. The letters 
which Silvain had received at the post- 
office made them acquainted with the 
death of their father. Their grief was 

enuine, and they mourned with sincerity. 

ristel was the first to recover his natural 
tone, and he drew Silvain to speak of 
the future. Silvain’s desire was to re- 
turn home immediately Kristel was strong 
enough to travel, but Kristel would not 
have it so. 

“*No duty of instantly returning,’ he 
said, ‘devolves upon us, and by our re- 
maining abroad awhile, it will not be 
thought that we are wanting in affection. 
Our letters inform us that the last sad 
offices have been performed over the grave 
of our father; our affairs are in good 
hands, and no mother or sister awaits us 
to relieve her sorrow. We are alone, you 
and I, Silvain, with no ties beyond us to 
weaken or strengthen the affection which 
unites us, and makes our hearts as one.’ 

“Silvain looked up with a loving light 
in his eyes; his nature was ever respon- 
sive to the call of affection. 

“*Yes, Kristel,’ he said, ‘nothing can 
weaken the ties which unite us. They 
are perfect, complete. Our hearts truly 
are one.’ 

“*Then you will be guided by me, Sil- 
vain?’ 

“* Yes,” 

“*Good! We will continue our trav- 
els, and nothing shall ever part us.’ 

“* Nothing cam ever part us, Kristel,’ 
said Silvain. 

“Alas! If, upon the enthusiasm of 
the present, when men are indulging in 
dreams, the presentiment of what was to 
happen in the future were to intrude, how 
quickly the glowing embers would grow 
white and cold! When I heard the broth- 
ers exchange these professions of love, 
even I, who had some reasons for un- 
easiness respecting them, saw not the 
grim shadows which attended them and 
beckoned them onwards to their fate. 

“The days passed slowly now until 
Kristel was sufficiently recovered to travel. 
He would have started long before he was 
fit, but Silvain would not allow him; and 
Kristel must have had some doubts of his 
strength, or he would not have allowed 
himself to be prevailed upon, so great was 
his impatience to start. At length the 
day was fixed, and we left the mountain 
and the village. I had solicited to be 
permitted to accompany them and they 
had readily consented. Their society was 
agreeable to me, and I loved Silvain. I 
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looked upon Kristel, also, with affection, 
but my feelings towards him were weaker 
than those I entertained for his brother. 
Silvain appealed more closely to me; we 
had been longer in association, and our 
natures, in impulsive warmth and unre- 
serve, werein unison. Kristel was colder, 
and sometimes suddenly checked himself 
when about to open his heart. I do not 
say that this should tell against a man, 
and I have no doubt that, in the telling of 
my story, I am influenced in my remarks 
by the strange events of which you will 
presently hear. 

“At this point I am again silently re- 
minded to be thoroughly sincere. Not 
alone because I was happy in the society 
of the brothers and loved Silvain was 
I desirous to accompany them. I had 
thought long and seriously over the beau- 
tiful girl by the sea whose picture Kristel 
kept concealed in his desk, and who held 
a place in the hearts of the brothers, and 
I was haunted by a foreboding that she 
was destined to play a part in their lives. 
By remaining with > So. 1 should perhaps 
make her acquaintance, and might help, 
for good, either one or the other. Of 


course, all this was but vaguely in my 
mind, and probably the most truthful ex- 


planation would be that I was prompted 
by curiosity pure and simple. 

“ Kristel had extracted a promise from 
Silvain, to the effect that Kristel was to 
assume the position of director of the 
route we were to take. I also was bound. 
We were to ask no questions, to offer no 
advice, but to go blindly wherever Kristel 
willed and wished. 

“*]t suits my humor exactly,’ said Sil- 
vain merrily, ‘and relieves us of responsi- 
bility. Eh, Louis?’ 

“¢ Ves,’ I said, ‘I am entirely agreea- 
ble.” But I wondered why Kristel had 
insisted upon this stipulation. That he 
had a distinct motive I was convinced. 
But what motive—and whither was he 
about to lead us? 

“¢QOh, I will take the responsibility,’ 
said Kristel, ‘and you shall find me the 
best of guides and couriers.’ 

“So we started gaily, and in a few days 
left Bavaria far behind us. 

“In pursuance of the necessary scheme 
of brevity I have laid down for myself, I 
shall not pause in my story to give you an 
account of the places we visited under 
Kristel’s guidance and direction I will 
but say that I subsequently held the opin- 
ion — and I have no doubt it was correct 
— that, although Kristel had one distinct 
goal in view from the moment we started 
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from the mountain hut, it was a precon- 
ceived part of his plan that we should 
arrive at it by a devious route, and should, 
to a certain extent, be supposed to come 
to it by accident. Therefore we lingered 
here and there, and shared in the usual 
pleasures of a tour in the holiday of life. 
Between us existed a most agreeable am- 
ity and complaisance, and I inwardly con- 
fessed it to be a wise proceeding that 
one, whose word was law, should be elect- 
ed captain of our wanderings. By land, 
and lake, and sea, over valley and moun- 
tain, we made pleasant progress, pickin 
intellectual flowers by the waysides, unti 
at length Kristel’s design was unfolded 
to my view. 

“ We arrived at a village on the south- 
west coast of France, and there remained 
for several days. It was a village inhab- 
ited by fishermen, and on one pretext and 
another, Kristel kept us there. In pursu- 
ance of our promise of obedience we did 
not demur; and indeed there was much 
to interest us in the life of simplicity led 
by the good-hearted inhabitants. Their 
ancestors, for innumerable generations, 
had lived there before them, and the 
quaint and sweet crust of primitiveness 
lay upon the natures of the simple people, 
and invested them with a peculiar charm. 
They received us hospitably, and gave us 
of their best, freely and willingly. The 
weather was tempestuous and stormy when 
we arrived, and for a week there was no 
change in it. Fierce winds swept across 
the stormy sea, and roared and shrieked 
along the coast. This prevented the fish- 
ermen from following their usual avoca- 
tion, but they were by no means idle. 
Sails were mended, boats were caulked 
and pitched and made sound; then there 
were the curing and smoking of fish, the 
repairing of huts, and all the industry of 
a busy leisure. To such as they inaction 
was worse than death; work, cheerfully 
performed, formed the greater part of the 
pleasure of life. Often and often have I 
thought of the sweetness of existence as 
it presented itself to me in that ancient 
village by the sea. 

“ A dangerous coast it was; and in the 
distance a lighthouse. Beyond the light- 
house treacherous silver sands, in which 
lurked sudden death when nature was 
convulsed with passionate throes ; at other 
times fairly safe, bathed in peace and 
beauty. Within the radius of a few miles 
many ships had been wrecked, and many 
a crew engulphed. 

“We were young, strong, and in good 
health, and could afford to laugh at wind 
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and rain. Wrapped in oilskins lent to us 
by the fishermen, we scaled high rocks, 
round the base of which the waves dashed 
furiously, and watched the wondrous ef- 
fects of the raging tempest. At such 
times a man’s soul is lifted up as it were. 
The littleness of the human life we live 
assumes a proper and just proportion, 
and we become sensible of the divine 
grandeur of nature. 

“ At the end of a week the storm abated, 
and the sea became calm. When we arose 
in the morning the sun was shining upon 
a scene of loveliness and peace. 

“* We are going to visit the lighthouse,’ 
said Kristel. 

“ There was a glad and eager light in 
his eyes, and he was full of excitement. 

“He had made arrangements with a 
party of boatmen, and after breakfast we 
went down to the shore, and took our 
seats in the boat. It was a long pull— 
six miles, the boatmen said. From the 
village this watch-dog of the sea was only 
partially visible, the reason being that it 
stood on the other side of a promontory, 
which we now skirted. A gray, stately 
mass of stone, it reared beneficently to 
the clouds, an angel of warning to the 
toilers of the sea. Calm as was the day, 
the waves, broken up and lashed into 
anger by hidden rocks, were wild and tur- 
bulent around the edifice. Nearer and 
nearer we approached, and saw, but im- 
perfectly as yet, the figure of a woman 
watching us from the topmost gallery. 

“¢ Avicia,’ said one of the rowers to his 
comrades. 

“They nodded, and looked in her di- 
rection, and said, ‘ Yes, Avicia.’ 

“Avicia! A sufficiently attractive and 
unusual name. But it was not the name 
which compelled my breathless attention 
and observation; it was a simple bit of 
color on her head, worn as a covering. 

“What color? Scarlet. 

“T closed my eyes, and became lost in 
reflection. 

“ First, of the description given to me 
by Silvain of a beautiful an with raven 
hair, with parted lips and white teeth 
seg oe and with a scarlet covering upon 

er head, looking out towards us, who 
were moving towards her upon the water. 
I had not dreamt it; the dream was 
dreamt and the words were spoken. 

“ Next, of a colored sketch of this beau- 
tiful girl, upon which Kristel was gazing, 
as he and I sat together in the mountain 
hut, with love in his eyes and in his heart. 
‘Is she not beautifyl ?’ Kristel had asked; 
and when he heard the footsteps of his 





brother without, he had hurriedly and 
jealously hidden the sketch, so that Sil- 
vain should not see it. And Silvain had 
never set eyes upon it, neither at that nor 
at any other time. Of this I was con- 
vinced, although I had no positive knowl- 
edge of the fact. . 

“*Shall I ever see her in my waking 
life?’ Silvain’s words. And when I 
asked him if he believed she lived, he an- 
swered, ‘As surely as I live. If I knew 
where she is to be found, I would go and 
seek her.’ Well, without seeking her he 
was moving towards her; and Kristel and 
I were with him; and’ Avicia was watch- 
ing and waiting for us. 

“‘T opened my eyes and looked forward, 
in dumb amazement and apprehension. 
She had not moved from her point of ob- 
servation. I turned towards Silvain and 
Kristel. They were both gazing at her 
like men entranced. Fora moment I felt 
as if an enchantment had fallen upon us. 

“* What name did you say?’ I asked of 
the boatmen. 

“A foolish and unnecessary question, 
for I had heard it distinctly, and it was 
already deeply rooted in my mind. 

“* Avicia,’ they replied. ° 

“ Silvain drew a long breath. 

“¢ Kristel,’ he said to his brother. 

“* Yes,’ said Kristel, in a dreamy tone. 

«She is no shadow.’ 

“No; she lives.’ 

“*] have dreamt of her, exactly as she 
is, exactly as she stands at the present 
moment.’ 

“¢ You have dreamt of her, Silvain!’ ex- 
claimed Kristel, in the same soft, dreamy 
tone. ‘Impossible.’ 

“‘*Itis true. I described her to Louis.’ 

“¢ Ves,’ I said, ‘it is true.’ 

“ Presently, after a pause, Silvain said, 
‘ You knew she was here, Kristel?’ 

“* Ves,’ replied Kristel, ‘I knew she 
was here.’ 

“ No further words were spoken till we 
reached the lighthouse, entrance to which 
was obtained by means of stone steps, on 
each side of which hung ropes and chains 
to guide and steady us. In a few mo- 
ments we stood in the presence of Avicia. 

“*T told you I would come, Avicia,’ said 
Kristel. ‘This is my brother Silvain.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“How Kristel and Avicia first met is 
soon explained. Her aunt, who was the 
only sister of her father, the keeper of the 
lighthouse, lay dying, as she believed, in 
a small hamlet in the Tyrol, and had writ- 
ten to her brother to allow Avicia to come 
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to her. Avicia’s father, a morose, avari- 
cious man, had the idea that his sister 
possessed some treasure in money which, 
upon her death, should be his, and which 
would be lost were he or Avicia not with 
her when she died. His duties would not 
permit him to leave the lighthouse, there- 
fore he sent Avicia to his sister, with 
careful instructions how to act. In no 
other circumstances would he have con- 
sented that his daughter should leave him, 
even for a short time, but the temptation 
was too strong to be resisted. To Avicia 
it was a trial to quit the strange place 
in which she had been born, and in which 
she had passed her life, but she obeyed 
her father’s commands, and it was in the 
Tyrol that Kristel first came across her. 
Fascinated by her beauty he paid her 
marked attentions, and during the three 
weeks she remained with her aunt (who, 
instead of dying, recovered her health 
almost immediately upon the arrival of 
her niece) the young people were con- 
stantly together. What kind of encour- 
agement Avicia gave Kristel I am not in 
a position to say. That he loved her with 
all the strength of his heart and soul is 
certain, and it could not but be that she 
was flattered by the adulation of a young 
man so handsome and well-born as Kristel. 
Despite the difference in their stations he 
wooed her honorably, and she, simple and 
unsophisticated, knew not how to reply. 
Kristel could not marry without his fa- 
ther’s consent, and so he told her; and 
she, enlightened by this avowal as to the 
right course for her to pursue, told him 
that she could not marry without er fa- 
ther’s consent. 

“¢Then write to him,’ said Kristel, 
‘and when he replies, and you promise to 
be my wife, I will write home, and avow 
my love.’ 

“She wrote as he desired, and at the 
same time informed her father that her 
aunt had recovered her health and needed 
her no longer. It is my opinion that 
Avicia must have written in such terms 
concerning Kristel as to have inspired in 
the father’s heart a doubt whether the 
ane gentleman’s wooing was prompted 

y honorable intentions. There are two 


other possible interpretations of the course 
he pursued: one, that he had no desire to 
part from his daughter ; the other, that he 
believed it likely he might make some sort 
of bargain, to his own advantage, with a 


man presumably rich who had become 
enamored of Avicia’s beauty. 

“* Come back instantly,’ the keeper of 
the lighthouse wrote to Avicia in reply to 
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her letter, ‘come back within an hour of 
your reading these lines. Sleep not an- 
other night in your false aunt’s house; 
she only sent for you to fool you. As for 
this young gallant of whom you write, if 
he is honest, and rich, and reasonable, let 
him seek you in your father’s home. Be- 
ware that he is not also fooling you. I 
doubt my wisdom in sending one so sim- 
ple as yourself into a false world. Obey 
me. Come back without an hour’s delay.’ 

“Frank and unsuspicious, Avicia showed 
this letter to Kristel. 

“* Your father suspects me,’ he said, ‘I 
will come and seek you the moment I am 
free.’ 

“ Being set free by his father’s death, 
he redeemed his promise. Thus it was 
that they met again. 

“T set myself to the study of Avicia’s 
character; I wished to ascertain whether 
she was a coquette. What I learnt filled 
me with admiration, She was a child of 
nature; ingenuous and modest, with no 
desire to make a traffic of her beauty in 
the way of winning men’s hearts. She 
did not win mine as a lover, but she won 
my esteem as a friend. 

“ Needless to say we did not leave the 
village ; indeed, we took up permanent 
quarters there. Observing Kristel and Sil- 
vain when they were with Avicia, I foresaw 
a storm —a storm all the more terrible 
and significant because of the peculiar ties 
of sympathy by which the brothers were 
bound to each other. They bought a boat, 
and took into their service two men of the 
village, to row them to and fro. Nota 
fine day passed without their visiting the 
lighthouse, and after a time they seldom 
went empty-handed. At first they were 
unsuspicious of each other, but presently 
I intercepted glances, the meaning of 
which it was impossible to me — an ob- 
server who wished them well and was not 
likely to interfere with their hearts’ dear- 
est wish —to misunderstand. Love had 
found its place —and jealousy also. As 
for Avicia, she made no conspicuous sign. 
How was it to end? With fear I asked 
this question of myself. 

“Of the two I distrusted Kristel the 
more. Of the two I had more dread of 
him than of Silvain. Not divining to 
which of the brothers Avicia’s heart was 
truly drawn, believing that her faithful 
love could be won by either were the 
other away, I devised a plan—which 
proved to be a trap into which I myself 
was to fall. 

“T intercept the course of my narrative 
at this point by mentioning something 
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which should have been mentioned earlier. 
Baldwin was the name by which Avicia’s 
father was known. I have told you he 
was an avaricious man. He was some- 
thing more than this — he was a design- 
ing man, and he played one brother against 
the other. They grew, as I have said, in 
the habit of taking presents with them 
when they visited the lighthouse, presents 
of wine and food and flowers. The wine 
and food were acceptable to Avicia’s fa- 
ther, the flowers he despised. 

“+ But,’ said Kristel to him, ‘the flowers 
are for Avicia.’ 

“«Exactly,’ said Baldwin, ‘but were I 
a young man, and rich, and made presents 
to a young girl, they should not always be 
flowers which fade in a day, and are flung 
into the sea. I should think of things 
more substantial, things that would last 
and would always retain their value.’ 

“Upon this hint they were not slow to 
act. They sent letters to distant towns ; 
they made secret visits to places not so 
far away as to necessitate their absence 
for longer than twenty-four hours, and 
armed with ornaments and jewels they 
made their appearance at the lighthouse, 
and presented them to Avicia. She wore 
none of them; her father took possession 
of them, with the remark: ‘It would be 
unbecoming ‘for a single girl to display 
these gewgaws upon her neck and arms. 
By-and-by, when she is a married woman, 
then will be the time, if other things are 
in keeping. Meanwhile, I ama safe cus- 
todian — and mark you,’ he added, with 
an emphasis which caused me to regard 
him with abhorrence (for I was present 
when he said it), ‘my daughter has been 
taught to obey me. My will is her law.’ 

“They saw not the meaning of the cun- 
ning words; I, cooler and more collected, 
with no blinding, passionate thrills in my 
pulses, was gifted with a keener insight. 
I made one slight, impotent attempt to 
open their eyes, but the manner in which 
I was met warned me not to repeat it if I 
wished to be of service to them, and to 
avert a calamity. He was Avicia’s father, 
and, as such, incapable in their judgment 
of a mean or sordid act. 

“ Now for the trap I set, into which I 
was the only one to fall. I had really, 
with the best wisdom at my command, 
reviewed and studied the lamentable posi- 
tion of affairs, and it appeared to me a 
necessity that one of the brothers must 
suffer. If he suffered without guilt upon 
his soul, it would be the be-all and the 
end-all of the torture. His suffering would 
be his own, and would not bring misery 
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upon others. And in the light of the in- 
evitable, his honorable feelings and the 
promptings of conscience —to which I 
believed both Silvain and Kristel to be 
amenable — would assist him to bear it in 
silence, however bitter and poignant it 
might be. I decided that Silvain was the 
better able, upon moral grounds, to bear 
the suffering, although had it devolved 
upon me deliberately to contribute to the 
happiness of only one of the brothers, my 
choice would have fallen upon Silvain. 
My scheme was to endeavor to take him 
from this scene of silent, agonizing con- 
tention of love. Upon his return he would 
find matters so far advanced that he would 
be deterred from advancing another step 
towards Avicia. 

“T opened the matter privately with 
Silvain. 

“*T am called away from you,’ I said to 
him, ‘and shall be absent for three or four 
months.’ 

“*¢T am sorry to hear it,’ said Silvain. 
‘Is it imperative ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ I said, ‘it is imperative.’ 

“¢]T do not ask you upon what errand 
you are compelled to leave us,’ said Sil- 
vain, ‘because if the matter were not as 
private as it is urgent, I think you would 
confide in me voluntarily. Unhappily,’ he 
added with a sigh, ‘we all have secrets 
which it is incumbent upon us to conceal 
even from our dearest friends.’ 

“I understood the allusion, and my 
heart bled for him. 

“*Silvain,’ I said, ‘I have grown so 
accustomed to your society, and if you 
will forgive me the confession, have grown 
so to love you, that I shall feel inexpressi- 
bly lonely and unhappy without you. Why 
not accompany me?’ 

“There was a sad surprise in his eyes 
as he answered, — 

“<¢If it were possible, it would afford 
me great pleasure. But it is not pos- 
sible.’ 

“** Why not?’ 

“*Do not ask me; you would not un- 
derstand.’ 

“*¢Ts it really necessary you should stay 
here?’ 

“*Vitally necessary. To leave would 
snap 4 heartstrings. I should die.’ 

“*Silvain,’ 1 said, with all my earnest- 
ness, ‘sometimes in a man’s life there 
comes a Crisis 

“He stopped me with a firmness and 
decision which were unanswerable. 

“*T do not, I must not, seek to know 
your meaning. Surely you can see that I 
am suffering. All would be dark, but for 
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the light of one star which illumines the 
world for me. Not another word. You 
say you love me. If your love is sincere, 
you will spare me.’ 

“*It is because my love is sincere,’ I 
urged, ‘that I would give much if I could 
prevail upon you.’ 

“But he broke from me, and would 
listen no further. 

“ Next I tried Kristel, and found him, 
as I feared and expected, obdurate and 
violent. In the interval which elapsed 
between my speaking to Silvain and Kris- 
tel, all the village knew that I was about 
to leave, and the fishermen, and their 
wives and children, with whom I had be- 
come a general favorite, freely expressed 
their regret at the prospect of losing me. 

“*But Iam coming back,’ I said with 
an attempt at gaiety. 

“They expressed their joy at hearing 
this. There was no retreat open to me. 
Had I manufactured an excuse for stay- 
ing, I felt that I should have been looked 
upon with suspicion by Kristel and Sil- 
vain. In that case, my possible useful- 
ness would be destroyed, and I could 
never regair the position of confidence I 
had gained with them. Therefore I bade 
them farewell, and much distressed and 
disturbed took my departure. 

“| returned at the end of three weeks, 
the shortest limit I had set upon my ab- 
sence. I had written to Kristel and Sil- 
vain, announcing my return, and expected 
to be greeted by hem upon my arrival. 
To my disappointment I saw nothing of 
them, and upon inquiring for them, I was 
informed that they had gone from the 
village. 

“*Gone !’ I cried. 

“* Yes,’ was the answer, ‘ disappeared.’ 

“That was all the satisfaction I ob- 
tained from the men in the village, my 
inquiries being at first confined to them. 
As a rule, they were not given to tittle- 
tattle, and accounted it a virtue to hold 
their tongues. Most of the women fol- 
lowed the lead of the men in this respect, 
but there were a few gossips among them, 
and I sought out the most garrulous of the 
class, who was generally discursive and 
communicative. She was an old woman 
whose name I have forgotten, and she 
tardily enlightened me—to my sorrow 
and dismay. She commenced in a round- 
about fashion. 

“*You see, sir,’ the old soul said, 
‘there’s no telling what there is in man or 
woman till they are set loose. Tie a 
young girl up, keep her from mixing with 
folk, and prevent her from making friends, 
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and frolicking a bit in a harmless way, 
with girls and boys of her own age, and 
likely as not mischief will come of it. Not 
that I believe there’s any harm in her.’ 
“*In her!’ I exclaimed. ‘In whom?’ 
““*In Avicia, of course. I don’t say it’s 
her fault, but beauty’s a snare. You see, 
sir, she was brought up wrong. "Twas 
not her fault but her misfortune that her 
mother died when she was a little one — 
too little to remember anything of her who 
suckled her. Then said we to her father, 
the keeper of the lighthouse, * You and a 
babe are not a match. Being a man, you 
are an ignoramus in the ways of a child, 
who hasn’t yet learned to prattle. Let 
her come among us, and we will rear her 
for you, and make a bright woman of her.” 
For even then, young as she was, we 
women knew that she was going to grow 
up beautiful. Men think all babes alike, 
but we know better. Avicia’s father would 
not have it so. “My child shall not leave 
my side,” said he. “She will be better 
off without a parcel of women about her.” 
We settled it among ourselves that he 
was too mean and stingy to do as we 
wanted, thinking it would cost him some- 
thing. He’s a rare close-fisted man is 
Baldwin, and fairly dotes on gold — 
though as he declares he will live and die 
on the lighthouse, it’s hard to say what 
ood all the gold in the world could do 
im. We offered to take the babe for 
nothing, but even that he wouldn't listen 
to, being suspicious that we had designs 
onhim. So Avicia was left with him, and 
he brought her up in his lonely home, in 
which no child but his own has ever set 
foot. Give the devil his due — which 
isn’t saying much, for if you don’t give it 
him he'll be quick enough in taking it, 
and a bit over if he’s got the chance — 
Baldwin didn’t let Avicia grow in igno- 
rance; he taught her useless things, such 
as reading and writing, and perhaps the 
child didn’t miss much, in her own reck- 
oning, by not mixing with us. Anyhow, 
there she was, a maid as beautiful as can 
be found, sea-born and sea-bred, fit for a 
lighthouse and for nothing else. That 
didn’t stand in the way of the young men 
of the village falling in love with her, but 
she would have nothing to say to one of 
them, and as they received no encourage- 
ment from her father to woo her, they let 
her alone. Our men are not of the sort 
to go puking and sighing over a woman. 
It’s a fair match when they come together, 
and the men don’t always get the best of 
it. We take care of that. But when you 
and your gentlemen friends came among 
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us—and you're likely men the three of 
you — we saw how the cat jumped. There 
was a fat fish to hook, and Baldwin set 
about it. Let him alone for setting a line 
—pbut it can’t be denied that he’d a rare 
bait at the end of it. ‘ Which one is it?” 
asked we of one another when we were 
talking about it. None of us could de- 
cide. We had only two to guess one 
from, for we saw that you weren’t being 
fished for, and still we couldn’t decide 
whether it was Master Silvain or Master 
Kristel. They were both mad in love 
with her pretty face, and, being brothers, 
we thought it a pity, for love is like a 
poison. However, it was for them to set- 
tle it, and settled it is, one way or an- 
other.’ 

“¢ How?’ I asked, in a whirl of appre- 
hension. 

“« That,’ replied the old woman, ‘is 
what we’re waiting to find out.’ 

“*It is true that my friends have left 
the village, is it not?’ 

“¢ There’s nothing truer.’ 

“T saw that she had not imparted to me 
all she knew, and that she was enjoying 
herself at my expense by doling it slowly 
out. My mood was too impatient for 
crumbs, and I said, if she were not more 
swiftly communicative, that I would go 
immediately to the lighthouse, where I 
could doubtless obtain from Avicia infor- 
mation of the movements of Silvain and 
Kristel. The old woman laughed, and 
said I must seek elsewhere for Avicia. 

“*]T thought I told you,’ she said, ‘ that 
Avicia had also disappeared. Be a little 
patient, and you will know everything. 
You're lucky, for I’m the only one in the 
village that can tell you things.’ 

“T had no choice; I was compelled to 
be patient, and, related in my own words, 
this is what I learnt :— 

“After my departure the wooing of 
Kristel and Silvain had become more 
fierce, and they were aware that they were 
rivals. It may or may not have been that 
Avicia had given and confessed her love 
to one of the brothers, but upon this point 
there was not even the evidence of hear- 
say, and my perplexity and distress were 
the greater because of my ignorance. 
Avicia came more frequently from the 
lighthouse to the village, and always in 
the company of both Kristel and Silvain. 
These visits were made during the day, 
and in the evening the brothers, having 
dispensed with the service of the boatmen 
they had engaged, were in the habit of 
rowing Avicia home. One night, upon 
the return of Silvain and Kristel to the 
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village, the old woman from whom I ob- 
tained these particulars overheard them 
conversing. She was unable to fix the 
identity of each speaker, for the night was 
dark, and she could not distinguish the 
voices as coming from either the one or 
the other. I could well excuse her for 
this, because, if I had been in her place, 
and concealed as she was, I myself should 
have been in doubt of the particular 
speaker who, for the moment, engaged 
my attention. This is what she over- 
heard. 

“¢Tt is time to put an endtothis. I 
have suffered in silence too long, and I 
can no longer bear my sufferings. Why 
do you bar my path to happiness?’ 

““* Why do you bar mine? I love Avi- 
cia.’ 

“¢T. also, love her.’ 

“ ¢ You have concealed it from me.’ 

“*Have you not done the same by 
me?’ 

“* How, then, could I suspect that you 
were my rival ?’ 

“* How could 1?’ 

“*You madden me by your retorts. 
Can you not understand that you are driv- 
ing me to desperation? She is the light 
of my life !’ 

“¢ And of mine!’ 

“ That was all she heard. They moved 
away out of sight, and she was afraid to 
follow. 

“ Two days before my return to the vil- 
lage, Avicia, Kristel, and Silvain rowed, 
as usual, from the lighthouse to the shore. 
They were accompanied on this occasion 
by Avicia’s father, who had engaged an 
experienced man to take his place on the 
lighthouse during his absence. It was a 
breach of duty, but he risked it. The sea 
was calm and the weather fine, and likely 
to remain so. The risk, therefore, was 
not great. 

“How they passed the day was not 
known. They did not mingle with the 
inhabitants of the village, who, without 
invitation, were not likely to obtrude upon 
them, their own concerns being quite suf- 
ficient to occupy their attention. What 
was known was, that the father, daughter, 
and the twin-brothers passed out of the 
village, and that there appeared to be 
some kind of awkwardness and constraint 
upon them, the precise nature of which 
was not discernible; and that at sunset 
Avicia’s father came back alone, and 
rowed himself to the lighthouse. From 
that ‘moment nothing more had been seen 
of the young people. 

“What had become of them? Whither 
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had they gone? It appeared to me that | restless and uneasy, and threw out vague 
Avicia’s father was the only person who | hints of having been deceived, and of 


could allay my anxiety, and to him I went 
on the following day. He received me 
civilly enough, but I learnt little from 
him. 

“«]Tf you come to me,’ he said, ‘ to pry 
into my daughter’s concerns — which are 
mine—I say they are none of yours. 
You are little more than a stranger to me, 
and I have no business with you, and de- 
sire none. If you come to ascertain 
where you can find your friends, you will 
learn nothing from me. As to one, per- 
haps, it is in my power to tell you, but 
I do not choose to gratify you. As to 
the other, perhaps you are as likely to 
light upon him as I am.’ 

“ During my visit I kept myself on the 
alert to discover some trace of Avicia, for 
it might be that the villagers were mis- 
taken in their idea that she had disap- 
peared at the same time as Silvain and 
Kristel. She might have returned in the 
middle of the night when all the village 
was asleep. I saw no signs of her, how- 
ever, and when I left the lighthouse I was 
confident that she was not there. 

“T was at a loss what to do. There 
was absolutely no clue to direct me to 
my friends, and my anxiety became almost 
unbearable. I made inquiries in neigh- 
boring villages and towns, and I employed 
men to search for me — but all was of no 
avail. At the end of a couple of months 
I was nota whit the wiser. To remain 
any longer in the village would have been 
folly, and it was with pain and reluctance 
that I bade the simple inhabitants fare- 
well. They expressed a hope that they 
would see me again, and I promised to 
pay them another visit before twelve 
months had passed. It was a promise 
not lightly given, and it was my intention 
to perform it. I argued with myself that 
Avicia was certain to return at some time 
within the period I have mentioned, and 
that, directly or indirectly, I should suc- 
ceed in renewing my acquaintance with 
Silvain. That she was married to one of 
the brothers was in my view an established 
fact, but I found it impossible to decide 
upon which of them her choice had fall- 
en. Bearing in mind the absorbing love 
which both had entertained for her, I 
shuddered to think of the consequences 
that might ensue from despair and jeal- 
ousy. 

“Before I left the village to resume 
my travels I went to the lighthouse to see 
Avicia’s father, to acquaint him with my 
impending departure. He seemed to me 





promises broken by those who owed him 
love and duty. Taking advantage of 
these hints I pressed him closely, but he 
surlily refused to give me the least infor- 
mation. 

“*Tt can surely do you no harm,’ I 
urged, “to tell me to ohom your daugh- 
ter is married.’ 

“<Tf I come face to face with the man 
who says the contrary,’ he cried, ‘ he will 
not live to repeat the lie.’ 

“He had misunderstood my question, 
and thought I intended to cast a doubt 
upon his daughter’s good name. Having 
assured him that I had no such intention, 
and pacified him, I repeated my question. 

“Find out for yourself,’ he said mo- 
rosely; ‘for the fortieth time, you will 
learn nothing from me.’ 

“ Why he should have been so persist- 
ently and unnecessarily brutal puzzled 
me. Suddenly a bright idea occurred to 
me. Baldwin was avaricious and a miser. 
He loved gold ; it was as precious to him 
as his kfe’s blood. 

“ | took my purse from my pocket, and 
emptied several gold pieces into the palm 
of my hand. A hissing sound escaped 
from between his closed teeth, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the money greedily, 
and then upon me ferociously. 

“ J laughed lightly and disdainfully. I 
made a motion of my head towards the 
boat which was moored to a staple in the 
outer wall of the lighthouse. Two fisher- 
men were in the boat, waiting to row me 
back to the village. 

“«]f I do not go to them soon,’! said, 
‘they will come and seek me.’ 

“*What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked, with a dark frown on his face. 

“‘* You decline to answer my questions,’ 
I replied, ‘and I decline to answer yours. 
But I can do-what you would be unwilling 
to do.’ 

“¢What is that?’ 

“*T can pay for information. Ten of 
these gold pieces are yours, if you tell 
me truly to whom your daughter is mar- 
ried.’ 

“* Give me the money.’ 

“T gave him the gold, and he bit the 
coins singly with his strong teeth. Then 
he said, ‘ She is married to Silvain.’ 

“* Heaven pity him,’ I said, preparing 
to descend, ‘for such a father-in-law.’ 

“« He needs no pity,’ retorted Baldwin, 
‘he has Avicia.’ 

“As we rowed to land I kept my face 
towards the lighthouse, and saw, with my 
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mind’s eye, the image of the beautiful 
girl, as I had seen her for the first time, 
standing on the topmost gallery, with her 
luxuriant hair hanging loose, and the scar- 
let covering on her head. In the lives of 
Kristel and Silvain the lovely vision was 
the embodiment of a terrible fate. Red 
lips parted, white teeth gleaming, wistful 
eyes gazing, a face of bewitching beauty 
and innocence And suddenly the 
vision grew indistinct in a mass of whirl- 
ing clouds, which in my fevered fancy be- 
came pregnant with angry passions. I 
dashed my hand across my eyes. 

“* Steady, sir,’ said the rowers, as their 
boat grated on the beach. 

“ Before night fell I was far away. 


From Temple Bar. 
LADY DUFF GORDON. 


WE are said to owe much of our pres- 
tige in the East to three women; Lady 
Hester Stanhope in the Lebanon, Lady 
Ellenborough in Syria, and Lady Du 
Gordon in Egypt. It is not difficult to 
say which of the three we are most proud 
of as a typical Englishwoman. No pique 
with friends or fortune drove Lady Duff 
Gordon from Europe —no mysticism or 
ambition leavened for evil her influence 
in the East. Her generous sympathy, 
detecting some goodness under the most 
unprepossessing exteriors, often created 
the attributes it assumed, while her sin- 
gular self-possession and freedom from 
prejudice caused her to be treated as an 
equal by stately sheykhs, prone to regard 
women as inferior beings ; and reverenced 
almost as a deity by humble Arabs, to 
whom the ways of white women were ordi- 
narily a terror and a scandal. 

Birth and education combined to give 
Lady Duff Gordon the qualities most val- 
uable to her in after life. She belongs to 
the aristocracy of intellect. Her paternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Austin of Creeting 
Mill, Suffolk, made his fortune by con- 
tracts during the war with France, and 
gave his children a first-rate education. 
“He must have been,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “a man of remarkable qualities. 
All his sons were of more than common 
ability and all eminently gentlemen.” 
The eldest, John, served under Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck in Sicily, sold his com- 
mission when peace was concluded, was 
called to the bar, and produced his great 
work on jurisprudence, which was said at 
once to rank him with Hooker and Mon- 





tesquieu. Mill warms into one of his rare 
approaches to enthusiasm when speaking 
of John Austin’s highmindedness in con- 
versation and demeanor; his vigor and 
richness of expression ; his elevating in- 
fluence on young people. Unfortunately 
these fine qualities were accompanied by 
a bitterness of temperament partly arising 
from constitutional melancholy, partly 
from chronic ill-health, and “so exag- 
gerated a sense of his own deficiencies that 
when his task ought to have been com- 
pleted he had generally worked himself 
into an illness without having half finished 
what he undertook.” Brougham in an 
unwonted burst of appreciation said, “ If 
John Austin had had health, neither Lynd- 
hurst nor I should have been chancellor.” 

In 1819 John Austin married Sarah, 
youngest daughter of John Taylor — one 
of those Taylors of Norwich with whom 
to think deeply and write clearly was as 
much a matter of course as to run and talk 
is to ordinary children. Though not be- 
longing to the family of William Taylor, 
Mrs. Austin, like her namesakes, might 
have boasted of transmitting a “family 
pen,” as unfailingly as the Bourbons do 
an “ Austrian lip.” Her grandfather was 
the celebrated Nonconformist divine, John 
Taylor, whose epitaph was written by Dr. 
Parr. Her mother, wife of John Taylor 
the younger, was the eulogized friend of 
Sir James Mackintosh, and her societ 
possessed that magnetic charm for intel- 
lectual men afterwards exercised by her 
daughter, Mrs. Austin, and her grand- 
daughter, Lady Duff Gordon. 

The beauty and talent of John Austin’s 
bride “ imparted to a life of narrow means 
and incessant labor the attraction and ele- 
— of the best society.” Some letters 

rom Mrs. Austin, in Mr. Macvey Napier’s 

“ Selections ” from his father’s correspon- 
dence, show how devoted and helpful a 
wife she made, and how anxiously she 
watched over her husband’s uncertain 
health and spirits. Settling in Queen 
Square, Westminster, within a door or 
two of James Mill, and overlooking the 
gardens of Jeremy Bentham, the house 
of the young couple became a gathering- 
place for “all the talents.” 

Into this atmosphere of restless mental 
activity Lucie Austin was born on June 
24, 1821. It did not seem likely at first 
that she would take much part in its tri- 
umphs and excitements, for she could 
scarcely breathe, and was only fully 
brought to life by the skill of Maudesley 
the surgeon. Physical weakness, how- 
ever, was the only weakness about her. 
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She very soon showed the mental precoc- 
ity to be expected from a child who called 
John Stuart Mill (her father’s pupil in 
Roman law) “ Bun Don ” — brother John 
—and with him turned Jeremy Bentham’s 
coach-house into a gymnasium, and inter- 
sected his flower-beds with threads and 
tapes “to represent the passages of a 
panopticon prison”! It says much for 
Lucie’s independence of character that 
she emerged from these formidable influ- 
ences the genial, unaffected women who 
won all hearts, European or Oriental, 
wherever her beautiful face was seen. 

Lucie’s education, like that of most only 
children of clever people, was indirect 
rather than systematic. For many years 
she was constantly with her parents, the 
pet and plaything of a circle in which the 
Carlyles, Stirlings, Bullers, Luttrells, Rog- 
ers, and Lord Jeffrey freely mingled. The 
sort of training she received may be in- 
ferred from her astonished comment on 
hearing a little friend rebuked for being 
troublesome, “ /y mamma never says ‘ | 
don’t know,’ or ‘ Don’t ask questions.’” 

At five years old, Lucie accompanied 
her parents to Germany, returning from 
her residence there “a little German 
maiden, with long braids of hair down her 
back.” Her next foreign trip is thus 
humorously mentioned in one of Sydney 
Smith’s letters : — 


Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, don’t tear your 
frock ; tearing frocks is not of itself a proof of 
genius. But write as your mother writes, act 
as your mother acts; be frank, loyal, affec- 
tionate, simple, honest; and then integrity or 
laceration of frock is of little import. And 
Lucy, dear child, mind your arithmetic. You 
know in the first sum of yours I ever saw there 
was a mistake. You had carried two (as a 
cab is licensed to do), and you ought, dear 
Lucy, to have carried but one. Is this a trifle? 
What would life be without arithmetic, but a 
scene of horrors? You are going to Boulogne, 
the city of debts, peopled by men who have 
never understood arithmetic. By the time 
you return, I shall probably have received my 
first paralytic stroke, and shall have lost all 
recollection of you. Therefore I now give 
you my parting advice — don’t marry anybody 
who has not a tolerable understanding and a 
= ayear. And God bless you, dear 
child! 


At Boulogne, Lucie became acquainted 
with Heinrich Heine, who took an inter- 
est in the little girl from hearing her talk 
German to her mother at the ¢ad/e d*héte. 
He used to lounge on the pier with her, 
and tell stories in which mermaids, fish, 
water-sprites, and a real live old French 
fiddler with a poodle were fancifully mixed 
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up. Heine's poem, “ Wenn ich an deinein 
Hause,” was suggested by Lucie and her 
braune Augen. While Heine wrote verses 
for Lucie, Lucie sang ballads to him; one, 
relating the tragical fate of a Ladye Alice, 
who, when én extremts, ate only one spoon- 
ful of her spiced and sweetened gruel, 
while “the parson licked up the rest,” 
especially took the poet’s fancy. 

In 1836 Mr. Austin was appointed com- 
missioner at Malta. Lucie was left in 
England, and went to school for the first 
time. Her terse and vigorous letters to 
Mrs. Grote show how far in advance of 
her companions, and not improbably of 
her instructors also, the mind of the 
schoolgirl of fifteen must have been. 
Even then her studies were unconven- 
tional. “Accomplishments” she did not 
attempt to acquire, but Greek and Latin 
occupied much of her time. At sixteen 
she resolved to become a member of 
the Church of England, Lord Monteagle 
standing sponsor for her; and she thus 
deprecates Mrs. Grote’s possible objec- 
tions : — 


Perhaps ~~ have already heard of my 
having, and I hope most conscientiously, 
sought to be admitted by baptism into the 
Established Church, and you may think with 
many I ought not to have taken so important 
a step solely on my own responsibility. But 
till you tell me so, I will not attempt defence 
of that which does not appear to come under 
the denomination ‘‘optional.’”? I believe I 
have done my duty, and acted in obedience 
to the Giver of the commandment ‘with 
promise,’’ and that in no way could I more 
honor my parents than by confident trust that 
they will sanction my conduct. I hope they 
and I will be but of one heart and one mind 
on this important point. 


Whatever may have been Mrs. Austin’s 
view of the spiritual advantages of this 
step, she was just the woman to appre- 
ciate her young daughter for exhibiting 
“the courage of her convictions.” 

Many letters, many diaries, allude to 
Mrs. Austin’s high gifts. Sir James Ste- 
phen calls her his “great ally;” Jeffrey 
writes with unction of “long, late, and 
loquacious”’ breakfasts with “Dick of 
Dublin” (Dr. Whately); and Sarah Aus- 
tin Macaulay pays stately homage to “ the 
skill, the taste, and the scrupulous integ- 
rity of the accomplished lady who, as an 
interpreter between the mind of Germany 
and the mind of Britain, has already de- 
served so well of both countries.” She 
is omg | Smith’s “dear, fair, wise.” 
“ Keep a little corner in that fine heart of 


yours for me,” he writes; “a clergyman 
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in your heart will keep all your other no- 
tions in good order.” He tells her that 
she “gives routs where every gentleman 
is a Locke or a Newton, and every lady a 
Somerville or a Corinne,” and invites her 
to a philosophical breakfast. “ Nothing 
taken for granted. Everything (except 
the — Articles) called in ques- 
tion: real philosophers.” Asking for 
some information about Boulogne steam- 
boats, he adds: “ Excuse this trouble. IJ 
have always compunctions in asking you 
to do anything useful. It is as if one 
were to use blonde lace for a: napkin, or 
drink toast and water out of a ruby cup — 
a clownish confusion of what is splendid 
and what serviceable.” It is not only to 
herself that he praises her; writing to 
Mrs. Somerville of an American author- 
ess who “abuses the privilege of literary 
women to be plain,” he adds that Mrs. 
Austin “might be ugly if she chose, but 
is as decidedly handsome as if she were 
profoundly ignorant. 1 call such conduct 
honorable.” Again, he concurs in Mrs. 
Grote’s commendation of their friend: 
“She is beautiful; she is clear of envy, 
hatred, and malice; she is very clear of 
prejudices ; she has a regard for me ” 

Amid this chorus of love and admira- 
tion only one dissentient voice is raised, 
—the voice of Harriet Martineau. She 
speaks severely of the inevitable vanity 
of authoresses in general whose produc- 
tions are “ of a light kind; ” it is a curious 
coincidence that she is most severe on 
pretty authoresses — and this is what she 
says of Mrs. Austin in particular. The 
occasion is Lord Jeffrey’s first visit to 
Miss Martineau : — 


Almost before we had well begun to talk, 
in burst Mrs. A——, a literary woman, whose 
ways were well known to my mother and me. 
The moment she saw Lord Jeffrey, she forgot 
to speak to us, but so thrust herself between 
Lord Jeffrey and me as actually to push me 
backward and sit on my knee. I extricated 
myself as soon as possible, and left my seat. 
As she turned her back on me, my mother 
cast a droll glance at me, which I fancy Lord 
Jeffrey saw; for though one of the most egre- 
gious flatterers of this lady —as of vain wom- 
en in general — he played her off in a manner 

‘which she must have been very complacent 
not to understand. 


The story speaks for itself. It is a 
patent absurdity to suppose that Mrs. 
Austin, at whose own house every man 
of intellectual distinction in England, 
France, or Germany was eager to present 
himself, should think it worth while to 
cannon against Miss Martineau in her 





own drawing-room in order to exchange a 
few hasty words with an intimate old 
friend.* Perhaps some lingering spark 
of Norwich jealousy unconsciously tinged 
Miss Martineau’s view of Mrs. Austin; 
she never forgot the days when her rigid 
though intelligent mother was little no- 
ticed, and she herself was but a homely 
girl, while Mrs. John Taylor and her 
beautiful daughter divided with Mrs. Opie 
the homage of savants who, with all their 
wisdom, preferred clever pretty women 
to clever plain ones. It is amusing to 
find Mrs. Austin disapproving of Miss 
Martineau as much as Miss Martineau 
disapproved of Mrs. Austin. The latter 
is, however, more discriminating in her 
censure. Writing to Dilke about some 
literary proposal, she says : — 


Miss Martineau is the last person with 
whom I wish,to enter these or any lists. She 
is my relation, and I have a vast respect for 
her on a great many points. But her views 
on many subjects, especially regarding women, 
are diametrically opposed to mine, and the 
kind of notoriety she courts would make me 
wish myself three feet underground. 


Mrs. Jameson considered that Mrs. Aus- 
tin “had one of the largest and healthiest 
minds I ever met with in a person of my 
own sex.” This quality of healthiness 
was one of the good gifts Mrs. Austin 
transmitted to her daughter. Fortunate 
for Lucie that it was so,as her mother, 
absorbed in literary work, in the care of a 
suffering and melancholy husband, and in 
the claims of a wide and brilliant circle, 
left her young, beautiful, and sfirituel 
daughter much to her own devices. 

Sir Alexander Duff Gordon met the 
Austins at Lansdowne House, and be- 
came deeply interested in both mother 
and child. He was often seen in attend- 
ance on Lucie, and the usual rumors fol- 
lowed. One day he said abruptly to the 
young lady, “Do you know, people say 
we are going to be married.” Annoyed 
at being gossiped about, and above all at 
being told of the gossip by him, she was 
about to answer sharply, when he added, 
“Shall we make it true?” And she 
replied, with characteristic frankness, 
“Yes.” The old adage, “Happy’s the 
wooing that’s not long adoing,” was never 
better exemplified. Young, handsome, 
and clever, they entered upon as genuine 
a partnership of affections and pursuits 
as the Austins themselves, but with 


* It should be borne in mind, also, that Mrs. Austin 


| had been one of Jeffrey’s contributors to the Edin- 


burgh Review. 
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brighter prospects. After their marriage 
at St. Mary Abbot’s Church, Kensington, 
in 1840, they also began housekeeping in 
Queen Square, adding to the old set of 
friends Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot War- 
burton, Tom Taylor, Tennyson, and many 
other famous English men and women; 
while every foreigner of talent regarded 
the Duff Gordons’ house as a centre of 
interest. 


I remember [says their eldest daughter] 
when a little child, to have been much aston- 
ished at Leopold Ranke, walking up and down 
the drawing-room, talking vehemently in a 
kind of ol/a podrida of English, French, Italian, 
German, and Spanish, with now and then a 
Latin quotation. He was almost impossible 
to understand, as he talked fast, and mixed 
up all languages into a compound of his own. 


The only book published by Lady Duff 
Gordon before her marriage was a trans- 
lation of Niebuhr’s “Greek Legends.” 
After marriage she translated Meinhold’s 
“Amber Witch,” “The French in AI- 
giers,” and Feuerbach’s “ Remarkable 
German Crimes and Trials,” wrote her 
“Sketches of German Life.” and assisted 
her husband in translating Ranke’s “ His- 
tory of Prussia.” Their labors extended 
over many years of English home life, 
whose summers were mainly spent with 
the Austins at Weybridge. 

Lady Duff Gordon was always popular 
with the better class of working men, who 
were impressed by her beauty and grace, 
and attached by her straightforward friend- 
liness. She set up a successful working 
man’s library and reading-room at Wey- 
bridge, with whose members she used 
to “transact business and talk over the 
news ” on Monday evenings. During the 
Chartist riots in 1848, the workmen of her 
friend W. Bridges Adams, the. distin- 
guished engineer, volunteered to protect 
her, and sturdily refused all offers of re- 
muneration. Forty of them mustered at 
her house, where she gave them a supper, 
with “songs, sentiments, and toasts.” 


Tom Taylor was capital [she wrote, a few 
days afterwards] — made short speeches, told 
Stories, and kept all in high good humor. 
And Alick came home at midnight, and was 
received with great glee and affection. 


A stray policeman, who had somehow 
got among the party, looked rather won- 


derstruck. In the course of the night a 
row was quelled by the mere appearance 
of the “Gordon volunteers.” 

The Weybridge house being found too 
small for an increasing family, the Duff 
Gordons removed to Esher. Mr. Austin 
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felt the separation acutely. Mrs. Grote 
makes a characteristic reference to his 
depression in a letter to Nassau Senior : 


Don’t you know what is the matter with 
John Austin? He has been languishing for 
the want of a listener ever since Lucie left 
them in their meat-safe of a house, which by 
the way has killed the Nubian, and no won- 
der! ver since, John Austin has mou/ted, 
like a sick bird, but the presence of a listener 
or listeners will revive him like magic, you 
will see. 


The Nubian—Hassen el Bakkeet — 
was a black boy, twelve years old, turned 
out of doors by his master because he was 
growing blind, and taken charge of by 
Lady Duff Gordon. She put him in the 
hands of an oculist, who cured him and 
offered him a good situation. But Hassan 
fell on his knees before his mistress and 
begged to be allowed to stay, crying, 
“ Five pounds a year with you are sweeter 
than the twelve pounds a year he offers.” 
This was certainly a forecast of her popu- 
larity with “subject races.” Hassan made 
himself absolutely one with the family, 
proclaiming triumphantly to all callers, on 
the birth of a son, “We have got a boy!” 
He was zealous for the hospitable credit 
of the family, and when the late emperor of 
the French arrived unexpectedly to dinner, 
Hassan gravely announced, “ Please, my 
lady, I ran out and bought two-pennyworth 
of sprats for the prince!” 

From Esher, Sir Alexander and Lady 
Duff Gordon went to Paris, where Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire lent them his rooms, 
and they spent “a very merry time,” sad- 
dened, however, by the condition in which 
they found Heine. Though to all appear- 
ance slowly dying, in poverty and pain, 
with a body wasted till it seemed no big- 
ger than that of a child, and a face “like 
the most painful and wasted Ecce Homo 
ever painted ” he brightened at the sight 
of der kleine Lucie, recalled every trifling 
incident of their Boulogne friendship, and 
asked after “the parson who drank the 
gruel water.” He hoped Lucie was happy, 
as she had always been sucha merry child. 
She replied that though no longer so merry 
as der kleine Lucie, she was very happy 
and contented; and he answered, with a 
flash of his old satiric fire, that it was 

ood to see a woman who did not carry a 

roken heart about with her to be mended 
by all sorts of men, like the women of 
France. Lady Duff Gordon took her hus- 
band to visit Heine, and they bade him 
good-bye— but not for the last time. 
Three years later Lady Duff Gordon found 
Heine her neighbor in the Champs Ely- 
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sées, still on the pile of mattresses on 
which she had left him, but looking dead 
already. He told her that he had made 
peace with all the world, and at last with 
God, who had sent her to him as a beauti- 
ful angel of death. “Poor poet!” she 


replied, “do such splendid illusions cling | 


to you that you take a travelling English- 
woman for Azrael? That used not to be 
so, for you could not bear us.” He said 
he did not know what had possessed him 
to be so spiteful towards the English, but 
England had avenged herself well, having 
sent him friends —“ You and Milnes — 
that good Milnes — and others.” 

One other there was indeed, perhaps 
not mentioned to Lady Duff Gordon, who 
threw a strange romance over his closing 
hours — the lovely English girl (a nobler 
Bettina than Goethe’s) who received in 
return for her devotion the last impas- 
sioned outpourings of his genius. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s recollections of 
Heine were communicated to Lord Hough- 
ton, and published by him without the 
writer’s name, though she also had then 
passed away. He would not have pub- 
lished them at all had she been living — 
“for, with all the talent of expression 
which has made many of her personal ex- 
periences on matters of interest known to 
the world, she would have been seriously 
annoyed at any public reference to the 
noble and delightful qualities which have 
left so deep an impression on all who 
knew her.” No doubt this reticence ac- 
counts for so few glimpses of Lady Duff 
Gordon being found in the memoirs and 
diaries of her contemporaries. The por- 
trait must be sought in her own letters, 
and there it remains, so brightly presented 
in many unconscious touches that it is 
hard to believe the heart that beat so 
warmly and the hand that wrote so forci- 
bly can be hushed in death. When at 
Esher, she told a friend that though only 
thirty she was “ill, old, and grey.” The 
illness increased rapidly, and after trying 
Ventnor, with little benefit, she was rec- 
ommended a long sea voyage, and sailed 
for the Cape in July, 1861. 

The perfect temper and even enjoyment 
with which Lady Duff Gordon endured a 
rough and tedious passage won all hearts, 
from the captain, who praised her “ beau- 
tiful” behavior in neither crying out nor 
asking questions during a collision, to the 
ten-year-old middy whose “lovely little 
dignity” she was so careful to respect. 
She set “prunes and prism” at defiance 
in the cause of humanity, and finding one 
of the passengers, a boy officer, suffering 





|from ague, with two feet of water in his 
‘cabin and eight inches in his berth, had 


him transferred to her servant’s berth, 
and nursed him till he was strong again 
— afterwards jokingly telling her husband 
that she had caught cold from having “a 
damp man in her cabin” — though catch- 
ing cold was at no time a joking matter 
for her. 

Landing at Capetown very ill, she woke 
from her first sleep to find “ four demons ” 
gliding with noiseless agility about the 
room, arranging the furniture they had 
brought from the ship, and making a 


gezouillement in their little soft voices, 


like that of chimney swallows. “ Poor 
missus sick!” they chirruped to each 
other with fearful gestures of incantation, 
followed by “God bless poor missus! 
soon well now.” The wrath of a cockney 
housemaid, spectatress of the scene, be- 
came sublime. “There, ma’am!” she 
cried, with just indignation; “you see 
how saucy they have grown —a nasty, 
black heathen Mahommedan a-blessing of 
a white Christian!” 

Capetown, Lady Duff Gordon found 
rather pretty, but then neither drained nor 
paved, and beyond words untidy and out 
of repair. And Capetown society seemed 
to her an amalgam of sulky, dispirited 
Dutch; idle, vulgar, insolent English, 
jealous of the Dutch, and longing to flog 
the niggers; and oppressed, cheated col- 
ored people — Caffres, Malays (Moham- 
medans), and Africandees. To the amaze- 
ment of the Capetonian aristocracy, many 
of whom had never ventured far beyond 
their little capital, she resolved to hire a 
Malay cart and four horses, and explore 
the up-country districts. Once fairly on 
her way, she was charmed by all she saw, 
from scarlet geraniums and myrtles grow- 
ing wild in the hedges, tortoises no larger 
than half-crowns, and green chameleons, 
like fairy dragons ; to black-skinned wom- 
en “with the mysterious and solemn 
beauty of the Sphinx.” Indeed her fre- 
quent pzans of the symmetry of coal- 
black limbs and the lustre of bronzed faces 
somewhat overtax the reader’s sympathy. 
Simon’s Bay was in her eyes “a glorified 
Scotland, with sunshine, flowers, and or- 
ange groves.” The keep of horses in that 
favored region beats even “one straw a 
day ” for economy; a roll in the dust is 
often the only refreshment offered them, 
and where fodder is scarce the native 
drover philosophically tells his beasts to 
be satisfied with “ more plenty roll.” 

The picturesque conditions of colonial 
life unspoiled by the hybrid civilization of 
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young towns were much to Lady Duff 
Gordon’s taste. She delighted in the mud 
hut, where she had tea, a night’s lodging, 
and breakfast for ninepence—with a 
“ Schiller ” lent her by the German-speak- 
ing landlord into the bargain; the inn 
kept by an English ex-officer, whose spir- 
ited wife cooked, cleaned, nursed her 
babies, and gave singing and music les- 
sons, “all as merrily as if she liked it ;” 
the Caffre housemaid, whose cotton tur- 
ban, with her curly wool sticking up 
through it, “looked like a royal diadem 
on her solemn brow,” and who “ stepped 
like Juno, with a brimming tub of water 
on her head, and a brimming pail in each 
hand ;” the young black shepherd, play- 
ing on a home-made guitar to his sheep 
and goats ; the blacksmith who hammered 
and wrought, with silver bracelets gleam- 
ing on his strong ebony arms; the gal- 
lant old Dutch postmaster, who decorated 
her letters with flowers, and wished her 
vrolyke tydings. The seasons puzzled 
her at Capetown, where she found “no 
spring or autumn, only hot, dry, brown 
» summer, with its cold wind at times, and 
fresh green winter, all fragrance and 
flowers. .. . If Christmas seemed odd at 
midsummer, Easter in autumn seems pos- 


itively unnatural.” 

As Lady Duff Gordon was sitting under 
an oak-tree in the Plaatz of the missionary 
industrial settlement at Gnadenthal, wait- 
ing for early prayers, one of the Herrenhut 
brethren approached her with a strange 
companion. “ Here,” said he, “is the last 


Hottentot.” This aboriginal relic was 
about the size of an English child of 
eleven, with tiny brown hands and feet, 
and close white wool, falling into ringlets 
on his pointed chin. His piercing eyes 
were wild and restless, and he put his 
bared head on one side and peered wist- 
fully into the face of the tall, beautiful 
Englishwoman looking down at him with 
such unwonted gentleness. “Father, I 
hope you are not tired. You are old,” she 
said. “Yes, I am above a hundred years 
old, and alone —quite alone.” Creeping 
close to his new friend, he laid his tiny 
brown claw on her hand, and asked if she 
had children. “ Yes, at home in England.” 
“God bless them!” whispered the old 
man, patting her hand again. 

The Cape “climate of Paradise,” and 
the equally paradisaical daily diet of thirty 
peaches, three pounds of muscat-scented 
grapes like amber eggs, and uncounted 
apples, pears, and figs (“just a little taste 
of fruits”), did so much for Lady Duff 
Gordon’s health, that in April, 1862, she 


J 
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set her face towards a 
every step on her homeward way wit 
passionate eagerness. On the roth of 
May she embarked in the Camperdown, 
and a letter written on board details a 
characteristic bit of fun and good-nature. 
The attorney-general for Cape Colony was 
one of her fellow-passengers, and as he 
was attended on board by all the Cape- 
town volunteers and their bands, the ex- 
citement was great, and three signals went 
adrift. In order not to appear churlish 
through inability to reply to a French 
veaneh Lady Dutf Gordon nobly sacrificed 
a garment to supply the missing red, while 
the captain’s bandanna furnished the yel- 
low. So the mot d’ordre for signalling 
became —“ Up go 2.41, and my lady’s 
cloak, which is 7.” 

Lady Duff Gordon was somewhat irate 
at hearing that a wider audience than the 
family circle had enjoyed her bright South 
African sketches. ‘“ You must have fallen 
into second childhood,” she told her hus- 
band, “to think of Jrinting such rambling 
hasty scrawls as I write.” Very few read- 
ers will agree with her when she adds, “I 
never could write a good letter; and un- 
less I gallop as hard as I can, and don’t 
stop to think, I can say nothing; so all is 
confused and unconnected.” It is just 
the informal ease of her letters which 
makes them so charming. 

Mrs. Austin, in her preface to the first 
volume of “ Letters from Egypt,” points 
out one chief reason for their directness 
and ee were addressed to 
“‘the two persons with whom, of all others, 
the writer felt the least necessity for re- 
serve,” her husband and her mother. 

She did not long enjoy that reunion 
so joyfully anticipated. She was unfortu- 
nately persuaded to visit Eaux Bonnes, 
which was unsuited to her in every re- 
spect. ‘Don’t let me be put in a dreadful 
mountain valley to inhale those dismalest 
of vapors,” she wrote long afterwards ; 
“] hear the drip, drip, drip of Eaux 
Bonnes, when I am chilly and oppressed 
in my sleep.” In October of the same 
year she again left home for her long exile 
to Egypt. There was a dramatic contrast 
between the scenes through which she was 
led by her pilgrimages in search of health. 
The charm of the Cape lay in its fresh- 
ness; she preferred it, after the exhaus- 
tion of long illness, to Italy, and found 
in its new, beautiful nature, unmarred by 
man, a second youth; while Egypt de- 
rives its romance from antiquity, and its 
majesty and —— from decay. 

Lady Duff Gordon was again accom- 
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panied = 4 the English maid “S.,” who 
went with her to the Cape, and whose 
invaluable qualifications as a travelling 
companion were summed up by her mis- 
tress in two negatives —“no grumbling, 
and no gossiping.” S. must have been 
an attractive person in other respects, 
though of mature age; for at the Cape all 
the unmarried Dutchmen who approached 
her made love to her, “ not by describing 
their tender feelings, but by enumerating 
the oxen, sheep, horses, land, money, etc., 
of which they were possessed, and where- 
of, by the law of the colony, she would 
have become half-owner;” while at 
Thebes, Lady Duff Gordon received from 
Mustafa ’Agha, the most rich and impor- 
tant person in the neighborhood, a formal 
proposal of marriage between his son and 
her servant. The disparity in age he 
considered no objection at all, and he was 
ready to pay a handsome dowry for her. 

Lady Duff Gordon landed at Alexandria, 
then the home of her married daughter, 
Mrs. Ross. The city did not make at all 
a favorable impression. The turbulence 
of the people distracted one accustomed 
to the soft voices and gentle ways of the 
Cape blacks ; and the settled melancholy 
of the faces, the dirt, the shabby-genteel 
palaces, the cruel beating of boys and girls 
who do the work of English laborers, were 
utterly disheartening. 

There Lady Duff Gordon met with her 
faithful attendant Omar, surnamed Abu-l- 
Haldweh, “ the Father of Sweets ;” a sup- 
ple-figured youth, with “ soft but anxious 
eyes.” His brother was a very illustrious 
person, dragoman to the Prince of Wales ; 
but Omar refused to speak to him, be- 
cause he did not approve of his domestic 
arrangements and lax morality. 

If Alexandria was disappointing, Cairo 
made amends. ‘ Well may the Prophet 
smile when he looks down on Cairo!” 
exclaimed Lady Duff Gordon, “It isa 
golden existence, all sunshine and poetry.” 
Here she was privileged to see, in a lovely 
little mosque, the footprints of Mohammed 
in two black stones —a relic never before 
displayed to Frankish eyes. “Egypt isa 
palimpsest,” she says, “in which the 
Bible is written over Herodotus, and the 
Koran over that. In the towns the Koran 
is most visible, in the country Herodotus.” 
At Gebel Sheykh Harnon she saw the 
hole of A2sculapius’s serpent, and fed the 





kddie’s court at Cairo at the public ex. 
pense, behave with singular decorum 
when the “ servant of the cats ” summons 
them to dinner. 

Even then, when Lady Duff Gordon’s 
kind deeds and gentle words were only 
known by rumor, her passage up the Nile 
was a royal progress, and a few hundred 
eggs, a caldron of milk, or a live sheep, 
were offered to her in picturesque proces- 
sions wherever her boat stopped. 

In places and among people uncorrupted 
by European greed and formality the old 
Eastern hospitality survived; a party of 
slave-merchants, “ jet-black, and beautiful 
as the young Bacchus,” seeing Lady Duff 
Gordon stroll by on the bank, asked her 
to share the hot bread, sour milk, and 
dates they had spread upon the bank, as 
naturally as an Englishman would have 
stepped aside to let her pass. All doors 
flew open to her, because she was “one of 
those Nazarenes whom the Lord Moham- 
med said were not proud, and wished well 
to the Muslimeen.” She was an honored 
guest in Turkish harems, in Coptic mer- 
chants’ houses, in Arab tents. At Phile 
she slept in the Osiris chamber on the 
roof of the ancient temple, and bathed at 
daybreak in the crimson Nile. She was 
invited to drink new milk at a “lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers,” and to take part in 
religious sozrées in the tombs of sheykhs, 
where the living head of the family “re- 
ceives”’? in honor of his dead ancestor, 
and music, prayers, and coffee alternate. 
She was welcomed with many flowers of 
speech by a grimy saint — Simeon Stylites 
without the column—who had neither 
eyes nor ears for any one else while she 
was by; and she made a complete con- 
quest of a very gentlemanlike and amiable 
Nubian, much looked up to in his native 
place for having killed a few intrusive tax- 
gatherers and recruiting officers. 

News of the loss of friends will dog 
one’s footsteps, even should they be led 
“to the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 
At Capetown Lady Duff Gordon learned 
the death of Dr. Hawtrey, to whom both 
her father and herself were deeply at- 
tached. At Asyoot she heard of that of 
Lord Lansdowne, a lifelong friend to all 
her family. When Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon was recovering from a severe at- 
tack of cholera in 1846, Lord Lansdowne 


‘lent him his Richmond villa— Bowood 


birds that used to tear the cordage of the | in miniature —for the autumn; and hav- 


boats where they were not fed, and still 
come on board by scores for the bread no 
Reis dare refuse them. Bubastes has not 
lost her influence, and cats, fed in the 


| 


ing occasion to pass through London dur- 
ing that time, was “ much obliged by their 
kind hospitality in giving him a dinner 
and a bed.” 
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Many [wrote Lady Duff Gordon] will mourn 
that kind, wise, steadfast man; no one nowa- 
days will be so noble, with such unconscious- 
ness and simplicity. I have bought two Cop- 
tic turbans to make a black dress out of; I 
thought I should like to wear it for him — 
here, where ‘“‘compliment’’ is out of the 
question. 

At El Uksur, at a later date, she was to 
hear of a yet heavier loss. John Austin 
died, and Lady Duff Gordon wrote to her 
mother : — 


I did indeed feel with you. 
left off the habit of thinking how I shall tell 
my father this and that, and how such things 
would interest him, and what he would say. 
The thought comes, and with it the sadness, 
more often than I can tell. 


Lady Duff Gordon spent the warmest 
months of 1863 with her family in En- 
gland. Butas soon as the chill and damp 
of autumn approached she had again to 
take wing. After a wretched voyage she 
was consoled, on arriving at Alexandria, 
by seeing her daughter coming in a boat 
to meet her “ looking fresh and bright and 
merry,” and attended by the faithful 
Omar, radiant with joy. He extended his 
enthusiasm to Mrs. Ross, whom Lady Duff 
Gordon overheard him describing thus : — 


I have never 


By my soul she rides like a Bedawee; she 
shoots with the gun and pistol; rows the boat; 
she knows many languages; works with the 
needle like an Efreet; and to see her hands 
run over the teeth of the music-box (keys of 
the piano) amazes the mind, while her singing 
gladdens the soul! How, then, should her 
husband ever desire the coffee-shop ? 


When Lady Duff Gordon next ascended 
the Nile it was flooded “seven men’s 
height” above its usual level, and her 
dahabeeyeh sailed away among the palm- 
trees, over submerged cotton fields. Her 
way was through a spectacle of devasta- 
tion — whole villages submerged and 
melted, “mud to mud,” and crowds of 
half-starved creatures raking feebly among 
the receding waters in the effort to recon- 
struct a partial shelter. 

Thenceforward her life was a perpet- 
ual chase of health, changing with the 
changing seasons, from Cairo and her 
dahabeeyeh, from a river steamer to a 
half-ruined “Theban palace” over the 
temple at Khem —but always, whenever 
she halted, making a host of devoted 
friends, doing acts of charity and kind- 
ness, seeing the quaintest, the prettiest, 
and too often the most painful sights. 
With allits sadness she loved the land; it 
grew to be her home, and its suffering 
but grateful people became her people. 
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“On vous aime comme une sceur, et on 
vous respecte comme une reine,” an Arab 
physician one day said to her. And she 
could scarcely understand how European 
travellers could pass through scenes of 
want and desolation in their gay daha- 
beeyehs, without a thought for the miser 
around them. ‘ When I go and sit wit 
the English,” she said, “1 feel almost as 
if they were foreigners to me too, so com- 
pletely am I now dint ef beled — daughter 
of the country.” Throughout her letters 
she constantly yearns for husband and 
children, but never for England — she 
wishes them with her; she does not wish 
herself with them. 

Her heart warmed to the people whose 
poverty was never ugly to her, whose ser- 
vices were friendly, whom she nursed in 
sickness, fed in want, and watched beside 
in death. “By the God most High!” 
cried one poor father, whose son she had 
cured, “if ever I find any of the English 
poor or sick or afflicted up in Feyzdéghloo, 
I will make them know that I, Ahoo-Mo- 
hammad, never saw a face like the pale 
eg of the English lady bent over my sick 

O "Phd 

Faith, it must be owned, had often 
much to do with the cures Lady Duff Gor- 
don wrought during her extensive medi- 
cal practice, which she declared herself 
willing to dispose of on easy terms to any 
enterprising young English doctor. The 
natives were intensely superstitious, be- 
lieving in twins who become cats at night, 
in holy men seen in the body at two places 
at once, and in amulets beyond number. 
An old woman whose powder had been 
wrapped in a fragment of Saturday Re- 
view declared, Mashallah! the charm 
was a powerful one. For though she 
had not been able to wash off all the fine 
writing from the paper, even that little 
had done her a great deal of good. 

At weddings or funerals Lady Duff Gor- 
don was alike welcomed and honored ; 
and while her sympathies were roused by 
the people’s joys and sorrows, her keen 
sense of humor kept her amused at their 
oddities. 

Eastern life is to this close observer a 
perpetual panorama. She sees from her 
windows a Turkish wedding procession, 
with a pretty boy of thirteen for bride- 
groom, dressed in scarlet robe and turban, 
preceded by flaring cressets and sur- 
rounded by men carrying tapers and sing- 
ing songs; or a Coptic bride dressed in 
white and blazing with diamonds passes 
by; abyatees with harp, sackbut, and dul- 
cimer, playing and singing before her, and 
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little girls in scarlet habarahs acting as 
bridesmaids. Or, the scene changing, as 
life itself changes, a poor man who has 
lost his little son creeps out of his deso- 
late home and stands under her window, 
wailing “Oh, my boy, my boy!” wetting 
the dust with his tears, and calling on the 
passers-by to grieve with him. Ora little 
half-black child, not two years old, wear- 
ing “a bit of iron wire in one ear, and 
iron rings round his ankles —and nothing 
else,” solemnly gazes at the Inkeleezeh 
Sitt for an hour or so, and then dances 
before her “to amuse her mind;” his 
uncle having made him fit to be seen by 
emptying a pitcher of water on his head 
to rinse off the dust — “ which,” says Lady 
Duff Gordon, “is equivalent to a clean 
pinafore.” The precocity of Eastern chil- 
dren is marvellous. A boy of twelve fell 
desperately in love with a pretty Baroness 
K., more r an twice his age, put on a tur- 
ban for the first time to look like a man, 
and seated himself cross-legged on the 
carpet before Lady Duff Gordon, to tell 
her of his devouring passion and beg some 
medicine to “make him white” and im- 


prove him in the eyes of his beloved. 
The son of the sultan of Darfoor, a “ pret- 
ty, imperious little nigger ” about eleven, 


ressed in a yellow silk caftan and scar- 
let burnous, Solne presented to her, ex- 
claimed scornfully, “ Why, she is a wom- 
an; she can’t talk tome!” But a box of 
French sweetmeats altered his opinion, 
and on being asked how many brothers 
he had, the young prince condescended to 
reply, “Who can count them? They are 
like mice!” The Arabs often carry their 
reverence for the other sex to the opposite 
extreme. Omar submitted to be bullied 
and lectured by Zeynib, a Nubian girt of 
eight who had been given to Lady Duff 
Gordon, and when laughed at for his do- 
cility, answered, “ How I say anything to 
it? That one child!” When Abd-el- 
Kadir was expected at Cairo, Lady Duff 
Gordon’s donkey-driver asked her if he 
were not Akhu-l-Bendt (a brother of girls). 
She said she did not know that he had 
any sisters. “The Arabs, O lady,” was 
the reply, “call that man ‘a brother of 
girls’ to whom God has given a clean 
heart to love all women as his sisters, and 
strength and courage to fight for their 
protection.” Even polygamy is, accord- 
ing to Lady Duff Gordon, often merely 
consideration for the necessities of “the 
weaker vessel.” Hearing that Hassan, 
the janissary of the American consulate, 
had married his brother’s widow, and 
adopted both her boys, she said the two 
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wives did not sound to her very comfort- 
able. ‘Oh, no,” replied Omar, “ not com- 
fortable at all for the man, but he take 
care of the woman. That is what is prop- 
er. That is the good Muslim.” 

Men, however, are recognized as the 
rightful heads of the house; and when 
Sir Alexander paid his wife a visit in 
1864, Omar completely dethroned her, and 
took all orders from “the master,” plainly 
showing by his manner that he thought 
she should do the same. During that visit 
Lady Duff Gordon first fully realized how 
Oriental she had become. She fancied her 
husband found her way of life comfort- 
less: “I had got so used to having noth- 
ing,” she wrote to her mother, “that I 
forgot how it would seem to a new-comer.” 
Her domestic staff was truly Eastern in 
primitiveness. Her black boy, Mabrook, 
who called himself a xyan-nyan (cannibal), 
but was a most jolly and good-tempered 
one, washed linen vigorously with his 
round ebony arms; Omar ironed; and 
Achmet cooked and waited at table. 
“What,” she asked, “would an English 
‘respectable’ cook say to seeing ‘two 
dishes and a sweet’ cooked over a little 
old wood on a few bricks, by a baby ina 
single blue shirt?” She learnt to prefer 
“ food with fingers ” (Arab fingers, that is, 
which are washed fifty times a day), and 
was amused at the shyness of some En- 
glish lord to whom she gave an Arab din- 
ner, and who “looked quite frightened” 
at the sight of the tray, and the black 
fingers in the dishes. 

“Would you know the wife of your 
bosom,” she asked Sir Alexander, “in a 
pair of pink trousers and a Turkish tod? 
The woman who came to sew could not 
make a gown, so she made mea pair of 
trousers instead.” 

Other ladies of undoubted propriety are 
yet more lightly clad. Mabrook, his mis- 
tress was gravely informed, came of a 
respectable family, for his mother beat 
him well when he told lies, “and wore 
a cow’s tail down to her heels behind.” 
That tail, a girdle, and a tiny leathern 
apron, constituted her whole wardrobe. 
Eastern women in general, however, dress 
richly, and treat their smart clothes ina 
reckless way, that gives them “a grand 
air no Parisian duchess could ever hope 
to imitate. Not that I think that a virtue, 
mind you,” adds Lady Duff Gordon, “ but 
some vices are genteel.” 

The chief secret of Lady Duff Gordon’s 
popularity was her readiness to adopt the 
social equality which prevails in the East. 
She asked an Arab dlim, or theological 
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student, descended from the Prophet, 
whether Muslims called themselves chil- 
dren or slaves of God? “It is all one,” 
he said, “children or slaves. Does nota 
good man care for both tenderly alike?” 
This feeling of equality gives dignity and 
friendliness to Eastern manners, greatly 
aided by their personal symmetry. “To 
see a Bedawee and his wife walk down the 
streets of Cairois superb. Her hand rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and scarcely deigning 
to cover her haughty face, she looks down 
on the Egyptian veiled woman, who walks 
behind her lord and master and carries 
the burden.” Her donkey-girl at Thebes, 
Ward-es-Shdm (the Rose of Syria), dressed 
like a Greek statue, was “a feast to the 
eyes.” And “How good is a drink of 
Nile water!” she exclaims, “out of an 
amphora held to your lips by a woman as 
graceful as she is kindly. ‘ May it benefit 
thee !’ she says, smiling, with her beauti- 
ful teeth and eyes.” 

The poorest people called Lady Duff 
Gordon “O sister!” and talked to her 
with perfect respectfulness and ease. The 
Bedawee, in a bazaar where she bought a 
white cloak, assisted in the bargain, and 
wrapped her up in the garment; her Cai- 
rene washerwoman, saying that she had 
made the city “delightful with her pres- 
ence,” invited her to dinner; the carpen- 
ter, who mended her boat, went on Sunday 
to pay her a visit, and ask her to accom- 
pany him on a ride, richly dressed, and 
mounted on a fine black donkey; a splen- 
did old Arab, who had been Belzoni’s 
guide, adopted her as his “lady great- 
granddaughter.” 

“You see,” she says, “how the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights’ are quite true and 
real—how great beys sit with grocers, 
and carpenters offer a civility to noble 
people. This is what makes Arab society 
quite unintelligible and impossible to most 
Europeans.” 

When, in 1865, the first volume of Lady 
Duff Gordon’s “ Letters from Egypt ” was 
given to the public, her family were wait- 
ing in painful suspense for news of her 
departure from El Uksur, where there 
had been disturbances and bloodshed, and 
her voyage down the Nile. This had 
been delayed by illness, and as the illness 
increased, so did the ionging for her dear 
ones. She often expresses it, though 
with the unselfish warning that they must 
not come to Egypt merely to please her, 
and that she is too full of pain to give 
pleasure to them. “I was so pleased,” 
she tells her husband, “to see two young 
men, your opposite neighbors in London, 
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who said they saw you every morning go 
down the street — ojala /— that I did so 
too!” But she adds, “I know I am op- 
pressive company now, and am apt, like 
Mr. Woodhouse, in ‘ Emma,’ to say, ‘ Let 
us aé/ have some gruel.’” 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Ross, about to 
leave for Europe, went up the Nile to bid 
Lady Duff Gordon good-bye. At one of 
the fétes given in their honor, Mrs. Ross 
covered herself with confusion by an art- 
less blunder. Having always been accus- 
tomed to hear their host, the maoun of 
Keneh, spoken of as Oom-az-zeeneh, she 
so addressed him with scrupulous polite- 
ness. Omar with difficulty concealed his 
amusement, and at last said to her, — 

“Oh, Sitt, that is not his name, but peo- 
ple call him so for laughing. Oom-az- 
zeeneh means ‘ mother of beauty,’ and seest 
thou not that he is ugly, and oh but one 
eye?” 

Lady Duff Gordon’s next English vis- 
itor was her only son, and among other 
preparations for his arrival, she wished 
to have her boat painted. But she got 
hold of the very barber of the “ Arabian 
Nights” turned painter, and his endless 
tongue nearly drove her crazy. First, 
three pounds were wanted to buy paint — 
‘none but the best of paint is fitting for 
a noble person like thee, and that thou 
knowest is costly, and I am thy servant, 
and would do thee honor.” 


“*Very well; take the money, and see, O 
man, that the paint is of the best, or thy back- 


sheesh will be bad also.’”’ He has scarcel 
begun, when he rushes in to say, ‘‘ Come, 
Bey, O Basha, and behold the brilliancy of 
the white paint, like milk, like glass, like the 
full moon! ”’ 

‘*Mashallah! But now be so good as to 
work fast, for my son will be here in a few 
days, and nothing is ready.” Fatal remark! 
Out pours the flood again: — 

‘*Mashallah Bismallah! May the Lord 
spare him, may God prolong thy days. Let 
me advise thee how to keep the eye from him, 
for doubtless thy son is beautiful as a mem- 
look of one thousand purses. Remember to 
spit in his face when he comes on board, and 
revile him aloud that all the people may hear 
thee, and compel him to wear torn and dirty 
clothes when he goes out. And how many 
children hadst thou, and our master, thy mas- 
ter?’ etc., etc. ‘*Shikr Allah! all is well 
with us,’’ cries Lady Duff Gordon, in despera- 
tion. ‘ But, by the Prophet, paint, O Maalim, 
and do not break my head any more! ”” 


When her son arrived, Lady Duff Gor- 
don felt his presence “like a new life.” 
“He says he is thoroughly happy,” she 


‘wrote to Sir Alexander, “and that he 
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never was more amused than with me, 
which I think flattering.” Half her old 
house at Luxor, her “ Theban palace,” fell 
down into the temple beneath, six days 
before they arrived there. Fortunately 
her furniture had been moved, some mis- 
givings being felt about the state of the 

uilding. At Keneh they saw a theologi- 
cal curiosity —a Copt who had turned 
Presbyterian, and persuaded a hundred 
others to do likewise. He was sent to 
the Soudan by the patriarch, but brought 
back. “He is a splendid fellow,” said 
Lady Duff Gordon, “and I felt I looked 
on the face of a Christian martyr, a curi- 
ous sight in the nineteenth century... . 
When he was gone, the mufti said, ‘ Ah, 
we thank them, for though they know not 
the truth of Islam, they are good men, and 
walk straight, and would die for their re- 
ligion ; their example is excellent. Praise 
be to God for them.’ ” 

An excursion to Beyroot ina Russian 
steamer cost Lady Dutf Gordon an almost 
fatal illness, during which she found that 
the Sisters of Charity would not nurse a 
Protestant; nor the Prussians a non-Lu- 
theran; humiliating contrast to Muslim 
tender-heartedness. 

At Assouan she got better, went on 
board her own boat, and prepared to go 
once more up the river, taking with her a 
young sailor who“ sang like a nightin- 
gale,” and turned out to be a professional 
singer from Cairo, who joined her crew 
“for fun.” His sweet, strong voice at- 
tracted crowds to hear him, and prayers 
were offered in the mosque at Esneh that 
Lady Duff Gordon might be rewarded 
for the pleasure she had afforded them. 
“ Fancy,” she says, “ desiring ‘the prayers 
of this congregation for the welfare of the 
lady who gave me her opera-box last Sat- 
urday !’” 

Christmas Day, 1868 — her last Christ- 
mas Day —she spent at Esneh, making 
“fantasia ” after the Eastern fashion, with 
songs and dances. 


How I did long to transport the whole scene 
before your eyes! [she writes to her hus- 
band] Ramadan warbling intense love-songs, 
and beating a tiny tambourine, while Zeynib 
danced before him, and gave the pantomime 
to his song; and the sailors and girls and re- 
spectable merchants sat pée-méle all round 
the deck, and the player on the rabab drew 
from it a wail like that of Osis for dead Osiris. 
I never quite know whether it is now or four 
thousand years ago, when I am in the dreamy 
intoxication of a real Egyptian fantasia. 


The improvement in her health, how- 
ever, she well knew could only be tempo- 





rary; and the thought began to press on 
her, as it does on most sensitive people so 
circumstanced, of opportunities for doing 
good work allowed to slip idly by. 


Now that I am too ill to write [she says to 
Sir Alexander] I feel sorry that I did not per- 
sist and write on the beliefs of Egypt, in spite 
of your fear that the learned would cut me up. 
For I honestly believe that knowledge will die 
out with me which few others possess. You 
must recollect that the learned know books, 
and I know men, and, what is more difficult, 
women. 


This she undoubtedly did; but Dr. W. 
H. Russell,-who must be accepted as an 
authority on Eastern matters, thinks she 
did not know them quite so well as she im- 
agined, and that those around her played 
a little on sympathies so easily aroused. 
“The warmth of her nature,” he says, 
“has been touched by the apparent degra- 
dation of the Egyptian people, and in her 
letters she has written of the government, 
and especially of Ismail Pasha, with great 
severity. Her physical weakness ren- 
dered her dependent on others ; and there 
is no doubt that, perceiving the tendency 
of her mind and the direction of her in- 
quiries, her informants were disposed to 
exaggerate any acts which seemed re- 
pressive or harsh, and to find out causes 
of complaint.” This may have been done 
in all honesty, and even unconsciously, 
for there was a sufficient substratum of 
wrong and misery in that oppressed coun- 
try, and it is natural that griefs confided 
to a sympathetic ear should lose nothing 
in the telling; strong feelings will find 
strong expression. 

When the Prince of Wales and his 
party returned from Philz, Dr. Russell 
paid a visit to Lady Duff Gordon. They 
had been reading the first volume of her 
“ Letters ” on their voyage, aid wished to 
see the writer. Dr. Russell speaks prosa- 
ically of her “ Theban palace ” as “rick- 
ety rooms constructed of very frail ma- 
terials in a story of a ruined temple at 
Luxor ;” and adds that when he saw her 
she was living entirely in her dahabeeyeh, 
moored above the town of Assouan in a 
sort of pool, a couple of miles below the 
cataract. 


Most travellers [he said] call on the invalid, 
and find it worth their while if they are re- 
ceived, for her conversation is spirituel and 
animated, and she has a great deal of informa- 
tion —rather about the people, however, than 
the country. The boat was in the full blaze 
of the sun, but was covered in on deck—a 
modest but not uncomfortable dahabeeyeh, 
with a group of natives on deck, among whom 
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we recognized Lady Gordon’s often-quoted 
dragoman. The lady was reclining on a sofa 
in the cabin, which was cool and airy. Her 
face, notwithstanding traces of severe illness, 
presented in its fine outlines a type of dis- 
tinction and refinement, and her clear, deep 
eyes looked out on the world with an expres- 
sion full of sincerity and enthusiasm. But her 
features were worn, and the hectic on her 
cheek, the color of her lips, and her wasted 
hands and frame prepared one for the diffi- 
culty with which she spoke, and for the cough 
and catching of the breath which interrupted 
her conversation. She wore a long loose 
Oriental robe, and a fez cap, beneath which 
appeared her hair, fast turning white, cut 
short all round. At this time there is an addi- 
tional trouble on the poor lady. A French 
newspaper, seizing on a passage in one of her 
letters, written long ago, in which she de- 
scribed the misery of the fellaheen, and rated 
the Viceroy very sharply, has a bitter article 
on the reported engagements of Mademoiselle 
Schneider and other expensive artistes for the 
Cairo theatre. Ismail Pasha has been made 
aware of the attack, and is said to be much 
incensed against the writer. Indeed, Lady 
Duff Gordon believes that she is scarcely safe, 
and is sure that Omar, her dragoman, will fall 
on evil days when she is no more. 


She was relieved from this anxiety by 
the Prince of Wales appointing Omar his 
own dragoman. When Lady Duff Gor- 
don was describing to the prince the ap- 
athy of the viceroy in the presence of the 
famine in upper Egypt, Omar, who en- 
tered with pipes and coffee, interposed, 
saying that some thousand measures of 
corn had been sent up for the people. 
“ Perhaps,” says Dr. Russell, “ this infor- 
mation might not have been forthcoming 
had not we been present.” Before leav- 
ing Egypt the Prince of Wales paid Lady 
Duff Gordon another visit, this time ac- 
companied by the princess. “He was 
most pleasant and kind,” she says, “and 
the princess too. She is the most per- 
fectly simple-mannered girl I ever saw. 
She does not even try to be civil like 
other great people, but asks blunt ques- 
tions, and looks at one so heartily with 
her clear honest eyes that she must win 
all hearts. They were more considerate 
than any people I have seen, and the 
prince, instead of being gracious, was, if 
J may say so, quite respectful in his man- 
ner; he is very well-bred and pleasant, 
an{ I am sure has a kind heart. My sail- 
ors were so proud at having the honor of 
row-ng him i# our own boat, and of sing- 
ing to him!” The letter just quoted 
was written at Cairo, om the 15th of June, 
1869. “ The end came more quickly than 
any one expected,” says Mrs. Ross; and 
on the 14th of July she died. Her son 
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was with her ; her husband and her daugh- 
ter were preparing to join her. She had 
wished to die at Thebes, “among her own 
people,” and rest in a tomb prepared for 
her by the sheykh, a descendant of the 
Prophet, among those of his own family. 
But when she knew that she would never 
return to Thebes, she asked to be buried 
as quietly as possible in the English cem- 
etery at Cairo. 

Her memory still lives among those she 
loved and served, and her good influence 
acts and reacts in Egypt to this day. 

An American told Lady Duff Gordon’s 
friend Mustafa that her book had made 
him wish well to the Egyptian people, 
and desire to behave kindly to them ; and 
her 4lim, Sheykh Yussuf, was puzzled and 
bewildered by the civilities he received 
from strangers. 

Mr. Eden, in his “ Nile without a Drag- 
oman,” says that Mustafa ’Agha, then 
“ our unpaid and obliging ” consular agent, 
outdid his customary “ civility and affec- 
tion in favor of a friend of Lady Duff 
Gordon.” He adds : — 


Her house at Luxor is a modern white 
building, stuck like a mushroom on the top 
of an off-part of the ruins of an ancient tem- 
ple. In front of it lies the river, behind is a 
rubbishy courtyard, on all sides a sea of dust, 
and not one speck of green affords an atom 
of shade or repose to the eye, weary of the 
heat and glare. A more uninteresting hab- 
itation it would be hard to find, and if evi- 
dence were wanted of the perfection of the 
Theban climate, would it not be sufficient to 
point out that such a person as Lady Gordon 
endured the exile and discomforts of Luxor 
for its climate’s sake? 


Clearly, a scene’s beauty sometimes lies 
in the eye that sees it, as much as a jest’s 
felicity does in the ear that hears it. 

This was Lady Duff Gordon’s Theban 
palace, which she said grew “more and 
more beautiful” to her, and of which she 
wrote: “The view round my house is 


magnificent on every side. Across the 
Nile in front, and over a splendid expanse 
of green and a range of distant orange- 
buff hills to the south-east.” 

Mr. Eden thought Lady Duff Gordon’s 
estimate of the people as much too high 
as her praise of that part of their coun- 
try which she made her home. But their 
gratitude he was forced to admit. “ Her 
constant kindness and care for the sick 
and poor within reach of Luxor,” he says, 
“has caused her memory to be almost 
worshipped by the Theban people of all 
classes. From the ’agha to the beggar, 
nobody has any but good words for her, 
and few can say of these enough.” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 


TueE published letters of distinguished 
men make, as you are aware, an impor- 
tant branch of English literature. To 
mention a few only, and those distinctively 
literary men, how much poorer should 
we be if we had not inherited the letters 
of Pope and Swift, of Walpole, Cowper, 
Gray, and Byron, and, in our own day, of 
Dickens and Carlyle! The letters of these, 
and others you will recall, form indeed a 
limited literature, and for that reason per- 
haps, like the Sibylline books, will be ever 
more and more treasured. For letter- 
writing (of the kind that survives) began 
late, and I think we may safely predict 
will (to use the famous apology made by 
Charles Lamb at the India House) make 
up for coming late by going away early. 
Letters of the kind we have in view — 
those written to relations, and friends, and 
associates in the writer’s work or other 
of his interests — began to be regularly 
preserved only about the beginning of 
last century. There were doubtless inter- 
esting and charming letters exchanged 
between men in the centuries before — 
indeed we know of many such — but with 
few exceptions they have perished. The 
rezson is a simple one. In early days, 
letters were scarce because they were so 
difficult to send. In these later days (it 
sounds paradoxical), they are getting rarer 
just because they are so easy to send. 
For as there are “books that are no 
books ” (dz6/ia a-biblia), so there are “let- 
ters’ (to be counted by the million) that 
are “no letters,” in any sense that litera- 
ture or art can recognize. In these days 
of ours, they must be persons of a rare 
self-command and force of character who 
habitually write letters that, however well 
they may serve the purpose for which 
they were written, the world will not will- 
ingly let die. 

There are of course many reasons for 
this — the cheapness of postage and the 
multiplication of posts among the chief. 
The singular increase in the number of 
magazines and reviews clamorous for any- 
thing that a writer of repute will send 
them — which causes that the clever and 
charming things, which a hundred years 
ago would have gone into a letter, now 
become “copy,” and go into a printed 
article or essay —supplies another rea- 
son. The increasing wear and tear of life, 
reducing leisure and making brevity in 


* A lecture delivered at Alderley Edge, November 
3rd, 1886. 
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letter-writing a primary consideration, sup- 
plies a third. At the same time it is to 
to be remembered that there have been 
persons endowed with a peculiar faculty 
for expressing their best talent and no- 
blest selves in this particular form, and 
as there have been, so there may be again. 
Let us hope for the best. 

It is an interesting theme, but I must 
pass it by, to dwell with you upon one 
notable and charming practiser of the art 
— the unpremeditated art, to use Shelley’s 
phrase, of familiar letter-writing. The 
letters of Lamb have a great variety of 
interest for us. Taken together and read 
in order, they form of themselves an auto- 
biography. Of his childhood and youth; 
his school-time and his holiday seasons ; 
his family and his home surroundings ; 
and the books that trained and fostered 
his genius — of all these things the “ Es- 
says of Elia” tell us fully, and his letters 
complete the story. They begin in the 
year that he came of age, 1796, and with 
a few regrettable intervals, not easy to 
explain, they continue in regular order 
until within a few days of his death, eight- 
and-thirty years after. I cannot recall any 
incident in his life (or Mary’s, which is 
the same thing) that the letters do not 
deal with. All the joys and sorrows of 
their “ dual loneliness,” all their literary 
pursuits, with the attendant triumphs or 
disappointments, will be found chronicled 
there. There is not one of the many 
sides of his singularly composite being 
that does not come in turn to the front. 
Every mood is reflected, from the deep 
anguish of _— bereavement to the 
lightest vein of raillery, and even the most 
rollicking horse-play. For Lamb wrote 
differently to different persons. This is 
as itshould be. Letters, to be worth any- 
thing, should tell us something about the 
person they are written to. Ifa writer is 
in genuine sympathy with his correspon- 
dent, the letter inevitably reflects some- 
thing of the nature of the friend addressed. 
And then, what a circle of friends and 
intimates Charles Lamb was privileged to 
have! Other famous collections of letters 
in our literature are memorable because 
of the writer, and derive but little interest 
from the persons addressed. Take those 
of the poet Cowper, perhaps the closest 
parallel in kind with Lamb’s, and among 
the most fascinating and delightful read- 
ing in our literature. What do we know 
or care about young Mr. Unwin, or Mr. 
Hill, or even about Hayley or the Rev. 
Mr. Newton? They are really only famil- 
iar to us at all because Cowper numbered 
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them among his correspondents. So also, 
I think most of you know the name of 
Mason chiefly through Gray’s letters, and 
Sir Horace Mann mainly through Wal- 
pole’s. But think of the chief names in 
the roll of Lamb’s letter-writing friends 
—- Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Man- 
ning, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt; not to 
mention Bernard Barton, Godwin, Barry 
Cornwall, and Thomas Hood. And, as I 
have said, Lamb wrote differently to these 
different friends. Those who know and 
love his letters from long familiarity can 
recognize this variety of touch —even 
when the subjects of the letters are nearly 
akin—as he gossips with Coleridge or 
Manning, with Southey or Barton. 

I do not know that I can do better than 
illustrate from the letters themselves some 
of the rarer and more noticeable faculties 
of Lamb. And it is remarkable, as I have 
elsewhere observed, that the intellectual 
accomplishment which asserts itself ear- 
liest is just that which ordinarily it takes 
years, with their increasing experience 
and wider reading and study, to mature 
— I mean the critical faculty. Lamb’s ear- 
liest letters that have survived begin when 
he was just of age, and his two chief cor- 
respondents for the next three years were 


young men like himself—one his old 
schoolfellow, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
three years his senior, and the other, 
whom he had come to know through 
Coleridge, and who was associated with 
Coleridge by so many close ties, Robert 


Southey. All three were starting on a 
literary career, full of ambition; two of 
them with the intention of making it their 
profession, the other, happily for himself, 
settling down to that desk in Leadenhall 
which was to prove (though he knew it 
not) his best blessing and safeguard for 
thirty years to come. Apart from the 
family matters —sad and terrible they 
were — discussed in these letters, the chief 
topics dealt with are literary and critical. 
Coleridge and Southey forward to their 
friend their verses, their lyrics and ec- 
logues, for his opinion and suggestions ; 
and he in turn submits to them his sonnets 
and elegies, plaintive and tender after his 
model, William Lisle Bowles. Coleridge 
and Southey, each endowed with a poetic 
gift far stronger and richer than Lamb’s, 
yet at once recognize in their companion — 
no university man like themselves, lowly 
in his home and traditions, humble in his 
life’s occupation — this rare and precious 
gift of critical insight. These earliest 
letters of Lamb show how amply justified 
was their confidence in his powers. If 
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the art of poetical criticism could be made 
matter of instruction, I know no better 
introduction to the study than these scat- 
tered criticisms of his, first upon Coleridge 
and Southey’s verse, and afterwards upon 
Wordsworth’s, and generally upon all 
poetry, ancient and modern, quoted or 
referred to incidentally in these familiar 
letters. Lamb was among the first to de- 
tect the great powers of Coleridge and 
Wordswortk before the wit of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin ” and “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” had done their utmost to 
crush those writers, and while the Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews were yet 
unborn. This boy of twenty-one was al- 
ready showing that, together with the 
keenest eye for the weaker side of these 
poetical reformers, with a true humorist’s 
enjoyment of what was absurd or puerile 
in their methods, that enjoyment in no 
way disturbed his appreciation of their 
enius. With all his prejudices and petu- 
ances (and Lamb had plenty of these) the 
distinguishing feature of his critical power 
is its width and its versatility. The deep- 
est of all his literary affections, that for 
Milton, no more interfered with his in- 
tense enjoyment of Pope, than did his 
delight in Pope delay for an instant his 
recognizing the value of Cowper and 
Burns and theirsuccessors. Lamb is our 
best and wholesomest example of that 
rare ability to value and enjoy one great 
literary school without at the same time 
disparaging its opposites. And he had 
that even rarer ability to recognize that 
the same writer often rises above himself, 
and-.often sinks below it. These early 
letters to Coleridge are full of proofs of 
this. He laughs as frankly at what was 
namby-pamby in Coleridge and Words- 
worth, as he descants with genuine enthu- 
siasm on the “ Ancient Mariner,” and the 
“Lines written above Tintern Abbey.” 
He anticipates, curiously enough, the 
“ Anti-Jacobin ” in parodying Southey and 
Coleridge’s “dactylics ” on the “ Soldier’s 
Wife,” which Coleridge had sent him in 
a letter in the summer of 1796: “ What 
shall I say,” he replies, “to — dactyls ? 
They are what you would call good fer se, 
but a parody on some of ’em is just now 
suggesting itself, and you shall have it 
rough and unlicked; I mark with figures 
the lines parodied :— 


4. Sorely your dactyls do drag along limp- 
footed. 

5. Sad is the measure that hangs a clog round 
em so. 

6. Meagre and languid, proclaiming its 
wretchedness. 
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1. Weary, unsatisfied, not a little sick of 
em. 

11. Cold is my tired heart, I have no charity. 

2. —s" trav’lling thus over the rugged 
road. 

7. O begone, measure, half Latin, half En- 
glish then. 

12. Dismal your dactyls are, God help ye, 
rhyming ones! 

Many of you will recall how irresistibly 
these unfortunate “ experiments in metre ” 
by poor Southey appealed to the parody- 
ing instinct of his enemies. Canning and 
Frere both had their fling at them in the 
“ Anti-Jacobin;” Byron has his allusion 
in the familiar line, — 


God help thee, Southey, and thy readers too; 


but Lamb, you see, had been before them, 
and yet, because he was an all-round, and 
not a one-sided critic, he passed for a 
blind worshipper of the young Jacobins. 
“ Messrs. Lamb and Lloyd,” says Byron 
in a note to the mention of their names in 
“ English Bards,” “the most ignoble fol- 
lowers of Southey and Co.” How little 
he knew! 

Or again, notice the following curious 
criticism and prediction concerning a too 
well-known effusion of Coleridge’s. In 
1796 Coleridge had published his first 
little volume of poems. At the end of 
that year a second edition is in prepara- 
tion, and its author is consulting Lamb as 
to what poems are to be retained from the 
former, and what new ones are to be 
added. Coleridge was (oddly enough) for 
omitting the musical and buoyant stanzas 
imitated from Ossian, called the “Com- 
plaint of Ninathoma,” and beginning, — 


How long will ye round me be swelling, 
O ye blue-tumbling waves of the sea? 


and Lamb earnestly pleads for their being 
allowed to stand : — 


Let me protest strongly against your reject- 
ing the ‘‘ Complaint of Ninathoma,’’ on page 
86. The words, I acknowledge, are Ossian’s, 
but you have added to them the ‘‘ music of 
Caril.”” If a vicarious substitute be wanting, 
sacrifice (and ’twill be a piece of self-denial 
too) the *‘ Epitaph on an Infant,’’ of which its 
author seems so proud, so tenacious. Or if 
your heart be set on ferpetuating the four-line 
wonder, I’ll tell you what to do: Sell the 
copyright of it at once to a country statuary; 
commence, in this manner — Death’s prime 
poet-laureate ; and let your verses be adopted 
in every village round, instead of those hith- 
erto famous ones, — 

Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain. 


You will not need telling that Lamb re- 
ferred to the quatrain, — 
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Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 
Death came with timely care, 


to which Coleridge had allotted a whole 
page of his former edition, and of which 
he had indeed shown himself “ tenacious,” 
for it had alxeady appeared twice before, 
in the Morning Post and in the Watch- 
man. Coleridge was, perhaps, a little 
nettled at his friend’s frank criticism, for 
he rejected “ Ninathoma” (though he re- 
stored it in later editions) and retained 
the epitaph. But Lamb’s playful predic- 
tion was destined to be fulfilled. No 
country statuary ever secured a monopoly 
of the lines, but they will be found, as you 
know, in almost every churchyard in the 
kingdom. 

So far we have only discovered that 
Lamb possessed that easy and common 
critical faculty which detects the weak- 
nesses of a writer; but side by side may 
be found abundant proof that he recog- 
nized at once the strength and value of 
the new poetry, while other critics were 
only perplexed by its novelty and uncer- 
tain what to think. In 1798 Wordsworth 
and Coleridge published their little joint 
volume, the “ Lyrical Ballads,” containing 
among other now familiar and classic 
poems, the “Ancient Mariner.” Even 
Southey, it appears, was offended by Cole- 
ridge’s masterpiece, and Lamb writes to 
him, in November of that year, to remon- 
strate : — 


If you wrote that review in ‘‘ Critical Re- 
view,’’ I am sorry you are so sparing of praise 
to the ‘* Ancient Mariner; ”’ so far from call- 
ing it, as you do, with some wit but more 
severity, ‘‘ A Dutch attempt, etc., etc.,’’ I call 
it a right English attempt, and a successful 
one, to dethrone German sublimity. You 
have selected a passage fertile in unmeaning 
miracles, but have passed by fifty passages as 
miraculous as the miracles they celebrate. I 
never so deeply felt the pathetic as in that 
part, — ' 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware. 
It stung me into high pleasure, through suf- 
ferings. Lloyd does not like it; his head is 
too metaphysical, and your taste too correct; 
at least, I must allege something against you 
both to excuse my own dotage — 
So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 
But you allow some elaborate beauties — you 
should have extracted ’em. The ‘“‘ Ancient 
Mariner’’ plays more tricks with the mind 
than that last poem, which is yet one of the 
finest written. 


“That last poem,” here referred to, is 
no other than the immortal poem of 
Wordsworth’s which had been placed last 
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in the little joint volume —the “ Lines 
written above Tintern Abbey.” The world 
was long in making up its mind on the 
subject, for the professional reviewers of 
that day would have nothing to say to it; 
but Lamb’s judgment has prevailed, that 
most assuredly among England’s finest 
poems is that which contains the lines, — 


For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 

ower 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


But Lamb could do more, as a critic, than 
see the ridiculous on the one hand, and 
the sublime onthe other. He could judge 
of details, and he could discriminate. Two 
years after this letter to Southey Words- 
worth brought out a second volume of the 
“Lyrical Ballads,” and sent it to Lamb, 
who writes back: — 


Thanks for your letter and present. I had 
already borrowed your second volume. What 
most pleases me is, ‘‘The Song of Lucy”’ 
[he means, of course, ‘‘ Lucy Grey ’’]; Simon’s 
sickly daughter in the ‘‘ Sexton,’? made me 
cry. Next to these are the description of the 
continuous echoes in the story of ‘‘ Joanna’s 
Laugh,’’ when the mountains and all the 
scenery absolutely seem alive; and that fine 
Shakespearian character of the ‘‘ happy man ”’ 
in the ‘* Brothers : ’’ — 

That creeps about the fields 

Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 

‘Tears down his cheek or solitary smiles 

Into his face, until the setting sun 

Write Fool upon his forehead. 
I will mention one more —-the delicate and 
curious feeling in the wish for the ‘* Cumber- 
land Beggar”’ that he may have about him 
the melody of birds, altho’ he hear them not. 
Here the mind knowingly passes a fiction upon 
herself, first substituting her own feelings for 
the Beggar’s, and, in the same breath, detect- 
ing the fallacy, will not part with the wish. 
The ‘* Poet’s Epitaph’ is disfigured, to my 
taste, by the common satire upon parsons and 
lawyers in the beginning, and the coarse epi- 
thet of ‘* pin-point ’’ in the sixth stanza. 

I may interrupt Charles Lamb for a 
moment to tell you that Wordsworth orig- 
inally wrote the stanza thus, — 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside, —and take, I pray, 

That he below may rest in peace, 
Thy pin-point of a soul away. 


Whether owing to Lamb’s objection here 





made or not, in subsequent editions 
Wordsworth altered it to the shape in 
which all his readers know it, — 


Thy ever-dwindling soul away. 


“ All the rest,” Lamb proceeds, “is emi- 
nently good, and your own.” I must not 
quote further from this remarkable letter, 
except to cite this just and admirable re- 
mark: “I am sorry that Coleridge has 
christened his ‘Ancient Mariner’ ‘A 
Poet’s Reverie;’ itis as bad as Bottom 
the Weaver’s declaration that he is not a 
lion, but only the scenical representation 
of a lion. What new idea is gained by 
this title, but one subversive of all credit 
—which the tale should force upon us — 
of its truth?” Coleridge himself never 
delivered a criticism more astute and to 
the point than this; and this second title, 
“A Poet’s Reverie,” disappeared from all 
succeeding editions. 

Unquestionably the only sound princi- 
ple of arranging the letters of such a cor- 
respondent as Lamb, is the chronological. 
For thus, as we read on, we are in fact 
reading an autobiography, embellished 
with a thousand anecdotes, confidences, 
and touches of character and feeling that 
would never have seen the light in an 
autobiography written intentionally for 
publication. But there is an interest also 
in noting, as I have pointed out, the dif- 
ferent veins of thought and style that run 
through the letters addressed to different 
friends. The letters to Coleridge have a 
character of their own; and so with those 
to Manning, and to Bernard Barton. 
These three groups of letters are the most 
remarkable in the collection. To the gen- 
eral reader, Manning and Barton are per- 
haps best known through their friendship 
with Lamb, although both, in their widely 
different ways, were noticeable men. 
Thomas Manning, indeed, until the publi- 
cation ten years since of his “ Journals of 
Travel ” with a short memoir prefixed, was 
an almost unknown name to this generation 
except as Charles Lamb’s correspondent, 
and the letters to him are so full of rail- 
lery and the wildest frolics of the imagi- 
nation that it would be difficult to read 
Manning aright from them alone. But 
Manning was a remarkable man. The 
son of a Norfolk clergyman, with a strong 
turn for both mathematics and metaphys- 
ics, he went up to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and would have taken the highest 
mathematical honors but for an invincible 
objection to degrees, with the oaths and 
tests then attached to them. He wrote 
divers mathematical treatises, and con- 
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tinued to reside at Cambridge, though 
without a degree, and while there became 
known to Lamb, who was visiting his old 
companion Charles Lloyd at that univer- 
sity. Lamb made Manning’s acquaint- 
ance about the year 1800. The mingled 
simplicity and enthusiasm of the man — 
his abstruse studies and his eccentricities, 
the fact that his tastes (mathematical, met- 
aphysical, and Oriental) were all so alien 
from Lamb’s own, had evidently a strange 
fascination for him from the very first, 
and a correspondence sprung up which 
continued for many years. Such a char- 
acter as Manning’s drew out Lamb’s finest 
qualities of humor and sympathy. It was 
not likeness, but unlikeness, in his friends 
that at once stimulated his fancy and 
warmed his heart towards them. He loved 
Manning and laughed at him. He con- 
fided to him his closest family and per- 
sonal sorrows ; and in the very same letter, 
perhaps, would bring the whole varied 
artillery of his fun to play upon his friend’s 
hobbies. 

When Lamb first knew Manning, the 
dominant passion of his life was already 
working irrepressibly in his breast —the 
desire to explore the then unknown mys- 
teries of Chinaand Tartary. The plan he 
formed and carried out, with extraordi- 
nary pluck and perseverance, was to begin 
the study of the Chinese language in En- 
gland, carry it on in Paris, under the 
tuition of a great French Orientalist, pass 
some years in Canton, and when he should 
have acquired the art of perfectly deport- 
ing himself as a Celestial, to make his 
way, with a confidential native servant, to 
the sacred capital of Thibet, the abode of 
the grand lama, the very fountain-head of 
Buddhism. This exploit, so difficult and 
so hazardous, Manning achieved. He 
went out to China in 1806, was in Canton 
till 1810, made his memorable journey to 
Lhasa in 1810-1811, returned to Canton, 
where he again resided for some years, 
and finally returned to England in 1818. 
In Lamb’s letters we follow him through 
all his changes of abode — from his quiet 
rooms at Cambridge to his residence in 
Paris (which he had to leave suddenly 
when war broke out in 1803), and so to 
Canton. “I heard that you were going 
to China,” Lamb writes in August, 1801, 
“ with a commission from the Wedgwoods 
to collect hints for their pottery, and to 
teach the Chinese Perspective.” Eigh- 
teen months later, Manning’s schemes 
were taking more definite shape, for Lamb 
writes to him in Paris, in tones of serious 
alarm : — 





My DEAR MANNING, — The general scope 
of your letter afforded no indications of in- 
sanity, but some particular points raised a 
scruple. For God’s sake, don’t think any 
more of ‘‘ Independent Tartary.’’ What are 
you to do among such Ethiopians? Is there 
no lineal descendant of Prester John? Is the 
chair empty? Is the sword unswayed? De- 
pend upon it, they’ll never make you their 
king as long as any branch of that great stock 
is remaining. I tremble for your Christianity. 
Read Sir John Mandeville’s travels to cure 
you, or come over to England. There is a 
Tartar-man now exhibiting at Exeter Change. 
Come and talk with him, and hear what he 
says first. Indeed, he is no very favorable 
specimen of his countrymen! But, perhaps, 
the best thing you can do is to ¢ry to get the 
idea out of your head. For this purpose, re- 
peat to yourself every night, after you have 
said your prayers, the words, Independent 
Tartary, Independent Tartary, two or three 
times, and associate with them the dea of 
oblivion (’tis Hartley’s method with obstinate 
memories), or say, Independent, Independent, 
have I not already got an ndependence? That 
was a clever way of the old Puritans, pun- 
divinity. My dear friend, think what a sad 
pity it would be to bury such faz‘¢s in heathen 
countries among nasty, unconversable, horse- 
belching, Tartar people! Some say they are 
cannibals; and then, conceive a Tartar fellow 
eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity 
of mustard and vinegar! I am afraid ’tis the 
reading of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ring and 
the horse of brass. Believe me, there are no 
such things—’tis all the poet’s invention, 
. . . The Tartars, really, are a cold, insipid, 
smouchy set. You'll be sadly moped (if you 
are not eaten) among them. 


He returns to this grim warning at the 
end of his letter. “Have a care, my dear 
friend, of Anthropophagi! their stom- 
achs are always craving. ’Tis terrible to 
be weighed out at fivepence a pound; to 
sit at table (the reverse of fishes in Hol- 
land), not as a guest, but as a meat.” In 
later years at some party, when we may 
suppose Manning or his travels were the 
subject of conversation, Lamb emphati- 
cally maintained that, by the showing of 
their very names, the Manchew Tartars 
were unquestionably cannibals. 

By 1806, Manning is fairly settled 
among the English community at Canton, 
and on December 5th Lamb acknowl- 
edges his friend’s first letter. “ Man- 
ning, your letter dated ‘ Hottentots, Au- 
gust the what-was-it?’ came to hand. 
China, Canton — bless us! — how it 
strains the imagination, and makes it 
ache!” And then he proceeds to tell his 
friend all the news of Holeroft’s new play 
that had failed, and his own play in prep- 
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aration, “ Mr. H.,” that was to fail also, 
alas! though the poor fellow is so san- 
guine about it. “ The story is a coxcomb 
appearing at Bath vastly rich—all the 
ladies dying for him—all bursting to 
know who is he — but he goes by no other 
name than Mr. H.... and only think 
how hard upon me it is that the ship is de- 
spatched to-morrow, and my triumph can- 
not be ascertained till the Wednesda 

after ; but all China will ring of it by-and- 
by.” It took a long time eighty years ago 
for letters to travel between England and 
Canton, and it was not till February, 1808, 
more than a year afterwards, that Lamb is 
able to tell his friend how his hopes had 
been dashed. “I suppose you know my 
farce was damned. The noise still rings 
in my ears. Were you ever in the pil- 
lory ?— being damned is something like 
that.” And then he tells what other liter- 
ary irons are in the fire—‘“ The Adven- 
tures of Ulysses,” “done out of the Odys- 
sey —the ‘Shakespeare Tales’ suggested 
the doing it,” and another scheme, des- 
tined for a wider popularity and more 
wide-spreading results, “‘Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets Contemporary 
with Shakespeare.’ Specimens are be- 
coming fashionable. They used to be 
called ‘ Beauties.’ You have seen ‘ Beau- 
ties of Shakespeare’? So have many 
people that never saw any beauties zz 
Shakespeare.” The letter is a wonderful 
specimen of Lamb’s volatile fancy. He 
reverts to the unfortunate fate of “ Mr. 
H.,” and dilates on the frantic yells, “as 
from a congregation of wild geese,” that 
sealed its doom; passes on into wildest 
enthusiasm over Braham’s_ singing — 
“ The little Jew has bewitched me. I fol- 
low him like as the boys follow Tom the 
Piper.” Next come a few details of Man- 
ning’s friends, which, he supposes, will 
interest his distant correspondent, and 
then, without a word of warning or apol- 
ogy for the abruptness of the departure: 
“| made a pun the other day, and palmed 
it upon Holcroft, who grinned like a Che- 
shire cat. (Why do cats grin in Che- 
shire? Because it was once a county 
palatine — the cats cannot help laughing 
whenever they think of it — though I see 
no great joke in it.)” 

Manning was absent from England 
twelve years — first at Canton, then on his 
perilous expedition to the capital of Thi- 
bet, and finally, after some further years 
in Canton, filling the post of Chinese in- 
terpreter to Lord Amherst’s embassy at 
Pekin. Lamb’s letters extend over this 
whole period, though with many gaps in 
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the correspondence, often of several 
years. The distance apart, the long 
stretches of time and the wide gulf that 
separated the pursuits and interests of the 
two friends, would have quenched, for 
most correspondents, the epistolary in- 
stinct. It worked the opposite effect upon 
Lamb. The very incongruity of their rela- 
tive positions brought into play all his gen- 
ius. And on Christmas day, 1815, when the 
period of his friend’s exile was nearing its 
end, he writes him the following wonder- 
fully picturesque letter, worthy, indeed, of 
a place among the choicest essays of Elia. 
It was Manning, by the way, who, either 
ina letter or after his return to Engiand, 
told Lamb the Chinese version of that 
myth as to the “origin of cooking,” as 
old as Porphyry of Tyre, and probably to 
be found in the folk-lore of many other 
nations, which suggested the memorable 
“ Essay on Roast Pig.” Notice the string 
of monstrous fictions with which the let- 
ter ends, and yet the strange pathos and 
plausibility with which they are unfolded. 


December 25, 1815. 

DEAR OLD FRIEND AND ABSENTEE,— This 
is Christmas day, 1815, with us: what it may 
be with you I don’t know—the twelfth of 
June next year perhaps; and if it should be 
the consecrated season with you, I don’t see 
how you can keep it. You have no turkeys; 
you would not desecrate the festival by offer- 
ing up a withered Chinese bantam instead of 
the savory, grand, Norfolkian holocaust that 
smokes all round my nostrils at this moment 
from a thousand firesides. Then, what pud- 
dings have you? Where will you get holly to 
stick in your churches, or churches to stick 
your dry tea-leaves (that must be the substi- 
tute) in? What memorials you can have of 
the holy time, I see not. A chopped mis- 
sionary or two may keep up the thin idea of 
Lent and the wilderness; but what standing 
evidence have you of the Nativity? ’Tis our 
rosy-cheeked, home-stalled divines, whose 
faces shine to the tune of ‘‘ Unto us a child is 
born,’’ faces fragrant with the mince-pies of 
half a century, that alone can authenticate the 
cheerful mystery. I feel my bowels refreshed 
with the holy tide; my zeal is great against 
the unedified heathen. Down with pagodas, 
down with the idols, Ching-chong-fo and his 
foolish priesthood! Come out of Babylon, O 
my friend! for her time is come; and the child 
that is native, and the proselyte of her gates, 
shall kindle and smoke together! And in 
sober sense, what makes you so long from 
among us, Manning? You must:not expect 
to see the same England again which you left. 

Empires have been overturned, crowns 
trodden into dust, the face of the western 
world quite changed. Your friends have all 
got old. These you left blooming — myself 
(who am one of the few that remember you), 
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these golden hairs, which you recollect my 
taking a pride in, turned to silvery and grey. 
Mary has been dead and buried many years ; 
she desired to be buried in the silk gown you 
sent her. Rickman, that you remember active 
and strong, now walks out supported by a 
servant-maid and astick. Martin Burney isa 
very old man. The other day an aged woman 
knocked at my door and wey my ac- 
quaintance. It was long before I had the 
most distant cognition of her; but at last, 
together, we made her out to be Louisa, the 
daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly Mrs. 
Merton, who had been Mrs. Reynolds, for- 
merly Mrs. Kenney, whose first husband was 
Holcroft, the dramatic writer of the last cen- 
tury. St. Paul’s church is a heap of ruins; 
the monument isn’t half so high as you knew 
it, divers parts being successively taken down 
which the ravages of time had rendered dan- 
gerous; the horse at Charing Cross is gone, 
no one knows whither; and all this has taken 
place while you have been settling whether 
Ho-ting-tong should be spelt with a -, or a —. 
For aught I see you might almost as well re- 
main where you are, and not come like a 
Struldbrug into a world where few were born 
when you went away. Scarce here and there 
one will be abie to make out your face. All 
your opinions will be out of date, your jokes 
obsolete, your puns rejected with fastidious- 
ness as wit of the last age. Your way of 
mathematics has already given way to a new 
method, which after all is, I believe, the old 
doctrine of Maclaurin, new vamped up with 
what he borrowed of the negative quantity of 
fluxions from Euler. 

Poor Godwin! I was passing his tomb the 
other day in Cripplegate churchyard; there 
are some verses upon it written by Miss ——, 
which if I thought good enough I would send 
you. He was one of those who would have 
ailed your return not with boisterous shouts 
and clamors, but with the complacent gratula- 
tions of a philosopher anxious to promote 
knowledge as leading to happiness; but his 
systems and his theories are ten feet deep in 
Cripplegate mould. Coleridge is just dead, 
having lived just long enough to close the eyes 
of Wordsworth, who paid the debt of nature 
but a week or two before. Poor Col., but 
two days before he died he wrote to a book- 
seller proposing an Epic poem on the ‘* Wan- 
derings of Cain,’’ in twenty-four books. It 
was said he has left behind him more than 
forty thousand treatises in criticisms, meta- 
physics, and divinity, but few of them in a 
state of completion. They are now destined, 
perhaps, to wrap up spices. 


And after some further remonstrances 
he winds up with — 


I suppose you heard that I have left the 
India House, and gone into the Fishmongers’ 
Almshouses over the bridge. I have a little 
cabin there, small but homely, but you shall 
be welcome to it. You like oysters, and to 
open them yourself; I’ll get you some if you 





come in oyster time. . . . Come as soon as 
you can. C. Lams. 


If we sought among Lamb’s correspon- 
dents for a contrast to Manning, the dab- 
bler in strange philosophies and haunter 
of strange nations, we could not find one 
more effective than the Quaker poet, Ber- 
nard Barton, clerk for the last forty years 
of his life in the Messrs. Alexanders’ 
Bank, in the quiet Suffolk town of Wood- 
bridge. Lamb, doubtless, made his ac- 
quaintance through the London Magazine 
to which both were contributors. They 
had met, perhaps, at the table of the pub- 
lishers, Taylor and Hessey, who gave 
periodical dinners, at which their staff 
were gathered together. Lamb had made 
some foolish jest about the incongruity of 
Quakers writing poetry. Barton had been 
a little hurt, and had remonstrated ; and 
Lamb’s first letter is a frank explanation 
that it was only “one of his levities,” and 
that he had referred rather to what the 
community of Friends might say on the 
subject. The letter ends, — 


In feelings and matters not dogmatical, I 
hope I am half a Quaker. 
Believe me, with great respect, 
Yours, 
C. Lams. 


Readers of “ Elia” know well that Lamb 
spoke seriously here. He loved the Qua- 
kers, and has devoted one of the tenderest 
of his essays to their praise. And out of 
this misunderstanding at the outset there 
sprung a deep liking between these two, 
and the letters to Barton are dmong the 
most delightful and characteristic. There 
was something analogous in the situations 
of the pair. Each was chained to the desk 
for the best part of each working-day, 
and each found in literature his happiest 
refuge. Barton published his frequent 
volumes of verse, graceful and tender 
always, and often displaying a real ‘* Doric 
delicacy,” and sent them as they appeared 
to Lamb, who praises or criticises, with 
the same happy discrimination that marks 
all his judgments. Then Barton and his 
young daughter and only child, Lucy, 
came to London, and called on Lamb at 
Colebrook Row, where the New River 
ran past his door; and Lucy Barton, hap- 
pily still surviving, told me only the other 
day how well she recalls entering the 
house by the door that opened straight 
from the open air into the parlor, and 
finding Elia deep in one of his folios by 
the fireside. It was in her album, you 
remember, that Lamb wrote the charming 
lines :— 
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Little book, surnamed of white, 
Clean as yet, and fair to sight, 
Keep thy attribution right. 


Never disproportioned scrawl, 
Ugly blot (that’s worse than all), 
On thy maiden clearness fall! 


In each letter here designed 
Let the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 


Gilded margins count a sin; 
Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within: 


Sayings fetched from sages old: 
Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 
Worthy to be graved in gold: 


Lighter fancies not excluding: 
Blameless wit, with nothing rude in, 
Sometimes mildly interluding 


Amid strains of graver measure: 
Virtue’s self hath oft her pleasure 
In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 


Riddles dark, perplexing sense: 
Darker meanings of offence: 
What but shades — be banished hence. 


Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 


These letters are rich in sterling sense» 
as well as poetic gossip and friendly badi- 
nage. Barton at one time was tempted, 
as so many have been and will be again, 
to leave the “ drudgery of the desk’s dead 
wood ” and betake himself to literature as 
a livelihood. 


Throw yourself on the world [cries Lamb] 
without any rational plan of support, beyond 
what the chance employ of booksellers would 
afford you!!! Throw yourself rather, my dear 
sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash 
headlong upen iron spikes. If you had but 
five consolatory minutes between the desk and 
the bed, make much of them, and live a cen- 
tury in them, rather than turn slave to the 
booksellers. . . . Keep to the bank, and the 
bank will keep you. . . . I bless every star 
that Providence, not seeing good to make me 
independent, has seen it next good to settle 
me upon the stable foundation of Leadenhall. 
Sit down, good B. B., in the banking office. 
What! is there not from six to eleven P. M., 
six days in the week, and is there not all Sun- 
day? Fie, what a superfluity of man’s time, 
if you could but think so! — enough for relax- 
ation, mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, 
quiet thoughts. O the corroding, torturing, 
tormenting thoughts that disturb the brain of 
the unlucky wight who must draw upon it for 
daily sustenance! Henceforth I retract all 
my fond complaints of mercantile employ- 
ment: look upon them as lovers’ quarrels. I 





was but half in earnest. Welcome dead tim- 
ber of a desk that makes me live! 


Bernard Barton took his friend’s advice, 
and doubtless lived to bless him again and 
again for it. 

And what good things are to be gleaned 
up and down these letters! Take the 
amazing illustration that winds up his 
apology for his slovenly habits in the 
writing of them. It is in 1826, after he 
had left the India House on his pension. 


DEAR B. B., — You may know my letters 
by the paper and the folding. For the former, 
I live on scraps obtained in charity from an 
old friend, whose stationery is a permanent 
perquisite: for folding, I shall do it neatly 
when I learn to tie my neck-cloths. I sur- 
prise most of my friends by writing on ruled 
paper, as if I had not got past pot-hooks and 
hangers. Sealing-wax I have none on my 
establishment: wafers of the coarsest bran 
supply its place. . . . All the time I was at 
the E. India House I never mended a pen; I 
now cut ’em to the stumps, marring rather 
than mending the primitive goose-quill. I 
cannot bear to pay for articles I used to get 
for nothing. When Adam laid out his first 
penny upon zonpareils at some stall in Meso- 
potamos, I think it went hard with him, re- 
flecting upon his old goodly orchard, where he 
had so many for nothing. 


Or take the solemn apostrophe to his 
friend, written on the day after the execu- 
tion of the famous banker and forger, 
Fauntleroy : — 


Now, my dear sir, trifling apart, the gloomy 
catastrophe of yesterday morning prompts a 
sadder vein. The fate of the unfortunate 
Fauntleroy makes me, whether I will or no, 
to cast reflecting eyes around on such of my 
friends as, by a parity of situation, are ex- 
posed to a similarity of temptation. My very 
style seems to myself to become more im- 
pressive than usual, with the change of theme. 
Who that standeth, knoweth but he may yet 
fall? Your hands as yet, I am most willing 
to believe, have never deviated into others’ 
property. You think it impossible that you 
could ever commit so heinous an offence: but 
so thought Fauntleroy once; so have thought 
many beside him, who at last have expiated 
as he hath done. You areas yet upright; but 
you are a banker —at least the next thing to 
it. I feel the delicacy of the subject; but cash 
must pass through your hands, sometimes to 
agreat amount. If in an unguarded hour — 
but I will hope better. Consider the scandal 
it will bring upon those of your persuasion. 
Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged, 
that would be indifferent to the fate of a Pres- 
byterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the 
effect it would have on the sale of your poems 
alone, not to mention higher considerations ! 


Lamb’s letters need a commentary, for 
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they are full of allusiveness, and full of ref- 
erences to persons and books and incidents 
of his time not of sufficient importance to 
have escaped oblivion on their own merits, 
but fully deserving a word of record in ex- 
planation of Lamb’s use of them. We read 
in a letter to Barton: “ The ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ js a capital story. The literal 
rogue!” And it is pleasant to know on 
authority happily still living, that Barton’s 
neighbor, the Rev. John Mitford, had 
written to a country bookseller to get him 
Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” and 
had received, after a week or two, the 
reply that they were sorry they could not 
obtain the book 7% sheets. Moreover, as 
it is impossible for us to keep all good 
poetry that has ever been written in our 
memories, we may be excused for asking 
explanation even of such an allusion as 
the following. Lamb writes to Coleridge, 
in a letter undated, but probably 1819, for 
that unmethodical man too often did not 
date his letters, and thereby entailed 
grievous labor on his editors. Coleridge 
had sent his old friend a new sonnet of 
his own, apparently copied on some very 
flimsy paper which had torn in the transit, 
and Lamb replies .-— 


Dear C.,— Your sonnet is capital. The 
paper ingenious, only that it split into four 
parts in the carriage. I have transferred it to 
the common English paper, manufactured of 
rags, for better preservation. I never knew 
before how the Iliad and Odyssey were writ- 
ten. ’Tis strikingly corroborated by observa- 
tions on Cats. ‘These domestic animals, put 
’em on a rug before the fire, wink their eyes 
up, and listen to the kettle and then purr, 
which is ¢heir poetry. 


We may, as I have said, remember the 
“ Ancient Mariner” and “ Christabel;” 
but may not at once appreciate the refer- 
ence to the magnificent sonnet, then just 
written, and soon to be published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, entitled, “Fancy in 
Nubibus: or the Poet in the Clouds,” a 
sonnet composed on the seacoast. You 
will not mind, I think, hearing it again. 


O! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you 
please, 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the 
mould 
Of a friena’s fancy ; or with head bent low 
And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold 
’Twixt crimson banks; and then, a trav- 
eller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudiand, 
gorgeous land! 
Or, listening to the tide with closed sight, 
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Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possessed with inward 
light, 
Beheld the ‘‘ Iliad ’”’ and the ‘‘ Odyssee ”’ 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceless sea. 


I would fain, if only time were consent- 
ing, read you many passages of acutest 
criticism and sterling moral judgments, 
scattered through these letters. In most 
matters of artistic taste he was ahead of 
his age, and often in ethical questions 
also. For instance, in the year 1824, Wil- 
liam Blake, painter and poet, was known 
to those of the general public who knew 
his name at all, chiefly as a harmless 
lunatic, who saw visions. When James 
Montgomery, of Sheffield, edited “ The 
Chimney-Sweepers’ Friend and Climbing- 
Boys’ Album,” in which he pleaded the 
cause of the poor little suffering lads, and 
invited Lamb to contribute something to 
the volume, Lamb did not find the subject 
inspiring to his own Muse, but in order 
not to withhold his name altogether, sent 
Montgomery Blake’s now well-known lines 
on the chimney-sweeper : — 


When my mother died I was very young 

And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry Weep! weep! weep! weep. 
So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 


They accordingly appear in Montgomery’s 
little volume as “communicated by Mr. 
Charies Lamb from a very rare and curi- 


ous little work.” This rare and curious 
work was, of course, the “ Songs of Inno- 
cence,” which had been written and illus- 
trated by Blake seven-and-thirty years 
before. Yet so little known was it that 
when Bernard Barton, who himself con- 
tributed to the “ Album,” and was more- 
over a man of wide reading, came upon 
these lines of Blake’s he was like Keats’s 
astronomer “when a new planet swims 
into his ken,” and wrote off to Lamb, 
full of enthusiasm, to know if Blake 
was a “real name.” Lamb returns for 
answer: “Blake is a real name, I assure 
you, and a most extraordinary man, if he 
is still living.” This was in 1824, and 
Blake was then passing slowly towards 
his grave, poor but uncomplaining. He 
died in 1827. Even Lamb did not know 
his Christian name, for he proceeds: “ He 
is the Robert Blake whose wild designs 
accompany a splendid folio edition of the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ which you may have 
seen. . . . His poems have been sold hith- 
erto only in manuscript.” Lamb meant, 
| I suppose, that the verses were not printed 
|in the usual way, but engraved by Blake 


|on the same plates as the illustrations, 
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and were therefore necessarily limited in 
number and costly tobuy. “I never read 
them, but a friend, at my desire, procured 
the Sweep song. There is one to a tiger, 
which I have heard recited, beginning 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
Thro’ the deserts of the night, 


which is glorious; but alas! I have not 
the book, for the man is flown — whither 
I know not—to Hades or a madhouse. 
But I must look on him as one of the most 
extraordinary persons of the age.” 

There was another painter of that period 
whom the public reckoned one of the 
“most extraordinary persons of the age,” 
but whom Lamb had no liking for. This 
was John Martin, the designer of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” and “ Joshua Staying the 
Sun,’ and other subjects of a grandiose 
kind, engravings of which may still be 
found, I think, hanging in the best parlor 
of manya country home. But the whirii- 
gig of time, and the spread of art-educa- 
tion, have brought the world round to 
Lamb’s point of view. How he hits the 
nail on the head, when he tells Barton :— 


Martin’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’? I have seen. Its 
architectural effect is stupendous, but the 
human figures, the squalling, contorted little 
antics that are playing at being frightened, 
like children at a sham ghost, who half know 
it to be a mask, are detestable. Then the 
letters are nothing more than a transparency 
lighted up, such as a lord might order to be 
lit up on a sudden at a Christmas gambol, to 
scare the ladies. The ¢yfe is as plain as 
Baskerville’s —they should have been dim, 
full of mystery, letters to the mind rather than 
to the eye. . . . Just such a confused piece is 
his ‘* Joshua,”’ frittered into a thousand frag- 
ments, little armies here, little armies there — 
you should see only the Suz and Foshua. If 
I remember he has not left out that luminary 
entirely, but for Joshua, I was ten minutes 
finding him out. 


What noble common sense appears in 
such criticism as this, and I think the 
term not unfitly describes Lamb’s criti- 
cism generally, even in matters more se- 
rious and important than pictures and 
poems. Strange that this jester, this 
book-man, this too-often flippant handler 
of themes which pious men shrink from 
touching, yet so often sees farther than 
his contemporaries into the moral heart of 
things. A testimonial was actually pro- 
posed, in 1828, in honor of Thomas Clark- 
son, and it was to take the form of a 
monument to be erected on the road be- 
tween Cambridge and London, on the 
precise spot where the great philanthropist 
first stopped to rest, and formed the reso- 
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lution of devoting his life to the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Basil Montagu’s wife 
writes to Lamb for a subscriptiou, which 
Lamb sends, but with these words of 
comment, surely deserving to be printed 
in letters of gold : — 

DEAR Mapa, —I return your list with my 
name. I should be sorry that any respect 
should be going on towards Clarkson, and I 
be left out of the conspiracy. Otherwise I 
frankly own that to pillarize a man’s good 
feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste. 
Monuments to goodness, even after death, are 
equivocal. I turn away from Howard’s, I 
scarce know why. Goodness blows no trum- 
pet, nor desires to have it blown. We should 
be modest for a modest man —as he is for him- 
self. The vanities of life —art, poetry, skill 
military —are subjects for trophies; not the 
silent thoughts arising in a good man’s mind 
in lonely places. 

We have modulated, you see, into a 
more serious key, but it is one just as 
characteristic of Lamb’s individuality as 
any we have touched on this evening. 
Common repute sets him down asa hu- 
morist, and often enough a reckless one. 
The world remembers him as a Yorick, 
with his “jibes, his gambols, and his 
flashes of merriment.” He made many 
enemies by these things, uttered in season 
and out of season, in his lifetime, and I 
dare say they offend many grave persons 
still, But the flippancies of a man of 
genius are rarely without some flavor of 
that genius. When Lamb was travelling 
once in a stage-coach, with evident marks 
on him of an influenza, and a fellow-travel- 
ler remarked sympathetically, “ You have 
a very bad cold, sir,” Lamb replied, 
“Well, it’s the 4-d-dest I’ve got.” 1 dare 
say that old gentleman went home and 
related how he had met a very odd man 
—all but uncivil indeed—in the coach. 
Thomas Carlyle, as he has recorded, 
thought Lamb very “ill-mannered,” and 
no wonder, if the story be true of what 
took place on the occasion of one of those 
visits to Lamb at Enfield. Carlyle was 
watching the movements of a flock of 
pigeons with some curiosity, and Lamb 
inquired (we can imagine with what grav- 
ity): “Mr. Carlyle, are you a p-p-p-poul- 
terer?” But 1 think this flow of “ cockney 
wit,” “diluted insanity,” or what not, was 
one of Lamb’s safety-valves under the 
pressure of his anxious life. As we listen 
to these witty and amusing letters, we 
might easily forget how lonely was the 
“lonely hearth ” from which for the nine 
years after he retired from the India 
House they were written. Too often at 
the end of some whimsical romance, or 
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some penetrating piece of criticism, we 
come upon saddest confidences as to do- 
mestic trials. The earlier letters often 
end with “ Mary sends love,” or “ Adieu, 
with both our loves,” and then we know 
that all was well with the pair. But as 
time goes on such postscripts become 
rarer, and we have instead, “ Dear Mox- 
on, I have brought my sister to Enfield, 
being sure that she had no hope of recov- 
ery in London. Her state of mind is de- 
plorable beyond any example.” Or to 
Bernard Barton: “ Dear B. B., your hand- 
writing has conveyed much pleasure to 
me in respect of Lucy’s restoration. 
Would I could send you as good news 
of my poor Lucy! But some wearisome 
weeks I must remain lonely yet.” And 
again to Wordsworth: “ Your letter, save 
in what respects your dear sister’s health, 
cheered me in my new solitude. Mary is 
ill again. Her illnesses encroach yearly. 
The last was three months, followed b 
two of depression most dreadful. I loo 
back upon her earlier attacks with long- 
ing. Nice little durations of six weeks 
or so, followed by complete restoration — 
shocking as they were to me then. In 
short, half her lite she is dead to me, the 
other half is made anxious with fears 
and lookings forward to the next shock.” 
“ One,” he says most pathetically in an- 
other letter, ““oze does not make a house- 
hold.” But that lonely figure had to con- 
stitute Lamb’s household, with exceptions 
fewer and fewer, till the end came; and 
we feel that those who then loved him 
best could hardly have wished that end 
long deferred. 

What constitutes the abiding fascina- 
tion of Lamb’s personality? Vothis funny 
sayings —let the “funny man” of every 
generation lay this well to heart. His 
humor? Yes—for his humor was part 
and parcel of his character. It is charac- 
ter that makes men loved. It was the 
rare combination in Lamb of strength and 
weakness. He was “a hero, with a fail- 
ing.” His heroism was greater than many 
of us could hope to show. Charity, in 
him, most assuredly fulfilled the well- 
known definition. It suffered long and 
was kind; it thought no evil; and it never 
vaunted itself nor was puffed up. And as 


we watch its daily manifestations, never. 


asking for the world’s recognition, never 
thinking it had done enough, or could do 
enough, for its beloved object, we may 
well reckon it large enough to cover a 
greater multitude of frailties than those 
we are able to detect in the life of Charles 
Lamb. ALFRED AINGER. 


From The Spectator. 
IRISH CHARACTERISTICS. 

Wirnout localizing the subject of Irish 
wit to a particular county, as was done ina 
former article, we wish to discuss it some- 
what more fully before taking leave of the 
subject. Car-drivers and beggars have 
been already noticed as typical specimens 
of witty Irishmen, whose contact with soci- 
ety has no doubt polished and sharpened 
their naturally fine sense of humor ; and 
a few more instances of their ready wit 
may here be noticed. A certain Dublin 
jarvey was driving a very stout citizen, 
whose trade was that of a furrier, and 
when he set him down, his fare offered 
him only sixpence. “Is that all ye’re giv- 
ing me?” said the jarvey. “ Yes,” said the 
furrier; “that’s your legal fare, my man, 
and it’s all you'll get from me ; so take it 
and go.” ‘The jarvey, seeing it was hope- 
less to expect anything more, was deter- 
mined to have it out of him somehow, so, 
concentrating all the scorn and contempt 
he could into his voice and facial expres- 
sion, he said, “Ah! go lang out o’ that, 
ye ould boa constructor.” The applica- 
tion of such an epithet (with its twofold 
allusion) to a furrier, it need hardly be 
said was exceedingly original and appro- 
priate. Some years ago, a celebrated Irish 
greyhound, named Master Magrath, won 
many matches ; but dying of some rather 
mysterious malady, a post-mortem exami- 
nation of his remains was made by a med- 
ical fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
This gentleman returned to the metropolis 
with a portion of the deceased Master in 
a box; and on his way across the city he 
informed the jarvey, who was conveying 
him, of the precious nature of his cargo. 
The Master’s reputation was well known, 
and the jarvey reverently ejaculated, 
“Well, glory be to God I can say I druv 
the hearse at Magrath’s funeral, any 
way!” Dublin people ought to be the 
wittiest in Ireland, as they are residents 
in the largest “ social mill ” in the country. 
And some of them certainly are cuteanndly 
ready-witted. A son of the late Isaac 
Butt was one day passing along through 
the streets, and just before him was an 
oyster-man who was vigorously calling his 
“fresh oysters.” Butt, junior, who was a 
good mimic, began to call out in the same 
tone of voice, “Stale oysters — stale oys- 
ters.” The fish-vendor was naturally very 
indignant, and turning round upon Mr. 
Butt, he exclaimed in great anger, “ Ah! 
it’s you that would stale them if you 
| could.” Irish wit seems an equally ready 
| weapon, whether it be required for the 
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purpose of complimentary flattery or iron- 
ical abuse. The attitude of the Irish peo- 
ple towards the clergy — whether Roman 
or Anglican — is, on the whole, extremely 
friendly and respectful. The Roman 
clergy are affectionately addressed as 
*“ Father;” and the title “Your Rever- 
ence,” which is almost, if not altogether, 
unknown conversationally in England, is 
very generally applied to the Anglican 
clergy in Ireland by the lower classes, — 
some of them make it also quite a point to 
place and emphasize the word your before 
it—sic;: “Well, as I was telling your 
Reverence,” etc. Irish people being all 
so eloquent themselves, naturally admire 
this quality in a preacher, and the late 
Father Burke, O.P., was greatly sought 
after because of his copia fandi. Many 
very amusing instances of his wit have 
been published, but none are quoted here, 
as we are only gleaning in quiet corners. 
The writer was told some time ago by a 
friend, who found a woman apparently in 
great sorrow, that it all arose from the 
departure of her parish priest. “ Ah, 
sir!” said she; “lave me alone, lave me 
alone about him, for he was the grand 
man for painting hell to the strong farmer.” 
With all due respect, we would suggest 


that some strong scene-painting of a fu- 
ture recompense is very necessary at the 
present time, when so many “strong” 
farmers seem notat all inclined to observe 
the very ABC of morality, as regards the 


payment of just debts. The Protestant 
Bishop of Derry, who is such an eloquent 
preacher, observed lately in one of his 
charges, that to place a young clergyman 
in some of the small parishes of his dio- 
cese was, unless he was very happily con- 
stituted, to ensure either his “ petrifaction 
or his putrefaction.” A propos of this, it 
is said that a certain Irish Roman Catholic 
prelate, going to a P.P’s house and finding 
the owner absent,.looked about for the 
book-case. He discovered it in due time, 
but it was filled more with empty bottles 
than volumes of theology. “1 suppose,” 
said his lordship to the housekeeper, 
“this is his little library.” 

There can be no doubt that the Irish 
brogue adds a decided flavor to Irish wit. 
Irish voices are, as a rule, soft and musi- 
cal; and the farther south you goin the 
island, the more the brogue improves in 
quality. Archbishop Croke told a very 
amusing story se 4 of a very sudden ac- 
quisition of an English accent by an Irish 
traveller. This man went from Dublin to 
Holyhead, but was so seasick, that on the 
arrival of the steamer he was unable to 
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land. Remaining in the same prostrate 
condition, he returned to Dublin, where 
he disembarked; but, strange to say, 
though his foot never touched English 
ry had meanwhile acquired a decided 
English accent! Such grafts, however, as 
a rule must be very unsuccessful and un- 
desirable. Sir Michael Morris says no 
one, whether drunk or sober, ever mistook 
him for ariything but an Irishman ; and in 
the interests of Irish wit, we hope the 
Irish brogue will never decay. Eliminate 
the brogue, and you eliminate half the fun 
of Irish conversation. 

The love of long words among the lower 
classes is very remarkable, ¢g., the word 
“gladiator,” with a strong stress on the 
penultimate syllable and a broad pronun- 
ciation of the “a,” is a favorite. ‘* What 
a gladiator he is!” The use of this term 
is rather indefinite, but it seems applied 
to people who are taking airs. A certain 
person in a neighborhood was spoken 
of as the “Grecian;” though why or 
wherefore it was very hard to understand, 
as he was totally destitute of any Greek 
culture. “Grand,” “illigant,” and “in- 
tirely”” are all very favorite expletives. 
An Irish hen-wife lately, on seeing an in- 
cubator for the first time, observed that 
“it would be a great aise to the hins in- 
tirely.””. The same person, when informed 
that a sad report of the death of a young 
man of her acquaintance was quite un- 
true, thankfully observed, “‘ Oh, glory be 
to God ! now look at that for a.lie!” The 
word “hither ” is very frequently used by 
the Irish lower classes, though its use 
would now seem pedantic by well-edu- 
cated persons ; and the phrase “ over and 
hither” is their equivalent for “here and 
there.” The expression, “ That’s the price 
of him,” is made use of when any ill-doer 
comes to grief. The word “shining” is 
used in the peculiar sense of shamming, — 
thus, “1 was afeard yer honor might think 
I was shining.” “To rise out of” any- 
thing is to give it up, and this expression 
has very curious applications,—ey,, a 
man is said, on giving up a farm or a job, 
to have “ riz out of it; ” an unfaithful lover 
to have “riz out of” his sweetheart. 
“ Under,” pronounced “ andther,” is a very 
favorite term. The horse is put “andther 
the car;” anda person taking a walk is 
said to have gone out “andther the air.” 
The word “stretching” is the technical 
term for the adulteration of whiskey, the 
national beverage,—how very expres- 
sive! Concerning the ruin of re! victim 
of intemperance, you are often told, “It’s 
the quality of the drink that’s desthroying 
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him intirely.” The writer knew of a case 
where the sot used tolie in bed for a week 
or more during a debauch, and was told it 
was the bad whiskey of the place was kill- 
ing him,—the quality, not the quantity! 
Legal proceedings have a great interest 
for the. Irish, and a Petty Sessions court- 
house is always thronged with a mob of 
idlers on court day. A celebrated charac- 
ter, named Alick O’S——, used always to 
frequent the courthouses in the north-east 
end of Cork County, where his familiar 
figure, surmounted by a hat of the “ Ally 
Sloper ” type, was as well known as that 
of Peter Peebles in Edinburgh. Alick 
had picked up a certain amount of legal 
phraseology, which he was very fond of 
airing, and he labored under the delusion 
that he was heir-atlaw to every one, gen- 
tle and simple, who died in the neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Johnson, when, as trustee, he 
disposed of Thrale’s brewery, said he was 
selling “ the potentiality of becoming rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” But 
Alick’s monomania far surpassed even 
these dreams, for he spoke of the millions, 
billions, and trillions he possessed as tri- 
fles light as air. Strange to say, the fact 
that he never realized any of his supposed 
wealth never shook his faith in its exist- 
ence. And he attended every funeral in 
the neighborhood, partly from the Irish 
love of doing so, and partly from gratitude 
to the deceased, who he believed had con- 
stituted him the heir. While the Duke of 
Connaught was stationed in Ireland with 
his regiment, he entertained Alick for sev- 
eral days at the barracks, being doubtless 
amused with his oddities. This mark of 
royal favor made Alick a loyal man for the 
rest of his days; he never omitted, when 
speaking of her Majesty, to append her 
title of Empress of India. Oddities of 
this class are becoming more and more 
rare, and only linger in neighborhoods re- 
mote from railways and other sources of 
civilization. Itis to be feared they will 
soon become quite extinct :— 


The individual withers, and the world is more 
and more. 


A few more odds and ends before the 
conclusion of this article. A friend in the 
County Meath has communicated the fol- 
lowing: A peasant in that county, going 
by train to some races, was accosted by 
his priest, who asked him his destination. 
On being told it he said, “ You are going 
to hell, in that case.” “Well, if I am, 
your Reverence,” said Tim, suiting the 
action to the word, “I have got a return- 
ticket, and here itis!” Roman priests, as 
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a rule, do not take such a severe view of 
sports as this. A beggar having called at 
this friend’s house in the County Meath 
to ask for alms, was received at the hall 
door by the butler, who directed him to 
go round to the kitchen; whereupon he 
made the following extraordinary observa- 
tion. “Yer sindin’ me from Herod to 
Pontius Pilate!” A sharp child in a Sun- 
day-school class being asked what the 
Bible taught about the degradation of a 
great heathen king, replied, “ He that ex- 
alteth himself shall be a baste [abased].” 
In connection with the foregoing ob- 
servations upon Irish character, it is worth 
noticing that although an Irishman is so 
so quick and witty in his replies, he touches 
his hat much more slowly and deliber- 
ately than an Englishman. The latter 
gives a quick, upward, sudden jerk of his 
finger, and sometimes repeats it; but an 
Irishman raises his finger quite slowly, 
and touching his hat deliberately, with- 
draws his finger slowly again. His salu- 
tation is much less business-like than 
the English one, but it conveys the idea 
of much greater respect and ceremony. 
Locke’s observations on wit are not at all 
inapplicable to the Irish forms of it, and 
with them we conclude the paper: “ And 
hence, perhaps, may be given some reason 
of that common observation, that men 
who have a great deal of wit and prompt 
memories have not always the clearest 
judgment or deepest reason ; for wit lying 
most in the assemblage of ideas, and put- 
ting those together with quickness and 
variety wherein can be found any resem- 
blance or congruity thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in 
the fancy ; judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other side, in separating care- 
fully one from another ideas wherein can 
be found the least difference, thereby to 
avoid being misled by similitude to take 
one thing for another. This is a way of 
proceeding quite contrary to metaphor 
and allusion, wherein for the most part 
lies that entertainment and pleasantry of 
wit which strikes so lively on the fancy, 
and therefore is so acceptable to all peo- 
ple, because its beauty appears at first 
sight, and there is required no labor of 
thought to examine what truth or reason 
there is in it. The mind, without looking 
_ further, rests satisfied with the agree- 
ableness of the picture and the gaiety of 


the fancy; and it is a kind of affront to 

| go about to examine it by the severe rules 

|of truth and good reason, whereby it ap- 

| pears that it consists in something that is 
not perfectly conformable to them.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SOUTH ITALIAN COURTSHIP. 

THE question is, how does an Italian 
manage to get married, or even to fall in 
love? Among the lower classes, where 
every member of the household is obliged 
to do something towards earning a liveli- 
hood, the girls must of course be allowed 
to go abroad at times, and the rich have 
their balls and the opera where the young 
of both sexes may meet. But the seclu- 
sion in which the young ladies of the mid- 
dle class are kept is almost complete. 
They are allowed to sit on the balcony, 
and to go to church in the company of a 
duenna, three or four times a year they 
are taken out for a drive, and this is almost 
the only contact with the outside world 
that is permitted them. Noris it easy for 
them to attain by stealth the forbidden 
freedom. When the parents go out they 
either set an old woman to look after them, 
or secrete their hats and boots and then 
lock them safely in. Jealous husbands 
treat their wives in the same way, though 
this is considered reprehensible after the 
first few years of wedlock. In a word, 
everything is done to exclude both temp- 
tation and romance. In the larger towns 
the influence of foreign manners and the 


presence of northern visitors are begin- 


ning to make themselves felt. In Flor- 
ence the young ladies enjoy a liberty 
which would have seemed outrageous 
license to their grandmothers, and even in 
Naples parental rigor is slowly relaxing. 
It is in Sicily and the less frequented parts 
of southern Italy that the old system is 
still in full force, though, strangely enough, 
even there there are single towns and dis- 
tricts in which from time immemorial the 
customs have been far freer. To these 
we do not refer, nor to such marriages as 
are simply arranged by the parents of the 
young people for worldly reasons. The 
number of the latter is smaller in Italy 
than is usually supposed. Under the 
most difficult circumstances, love, as the 
old song says, will find out a way, and 
here too he steals into the maiden’s cham- 
ber, however carefully it may be guarded. 
One right she possesses which is some- 
times denied to young wives, the perfect 
freedom of the balcony. There she may 
sit whenever a shadow falls upon it, or 
the coolness of the evening has come, and 
the youths who pass along the street cast 
eager glances upwards to catch a glimpse 
of the pretty faces above. Then, as we 
have seen, she may go to church under 
proper guardianship, and it is extraordi- 
nary what a love for religious exercises 
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some young women will display at this 
period of their life. This is all or nearly 
all she can do, but it isenough. Itseems 
that most Italians of this class fall in love 
at first sight, or at least by sight alone. 
Sudden passions like that of Romeo and 
Juliet are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the south, though they rarely have 
so tragical an ending. A young man 
catches a glimpse of a girl, and at once 
resolves to make her his wife; if it is at 
church, he follows her home ; if on a bal- 
cony, he notes the house and begins to 
haunt the street. If he is acceptable, 
perhaps, one day a flower will fall at his 
feet, though the girl knows that such en- 
couragement is unmaidenly. A lover with 
a good voice and ear has an immense ad- 
vantage. He sings snatches of love-songs 
as he walks below, and if a voice above 
takes up the last note and gradually passes 
to another song, he may take heart. What- 
ever difficulties he may still have to en- 
counter, an aversion on the part of the 
object of his affections will not be one of 
them. Very pretty flirtations are carried 
on in this way, the young lady at times 
mocking and teasing her admirer with 
fragments of satirical verse, and at times 
falling into something very like sentiment, 
but they are more frequent after than be- 
fore the betrothal. Even the most fa- 
vored lover has in the mean time been 
seeking for some means of establishing 
a more direct intercourse with the object 
of his choice. He has made inquiries of 
the neighbors as to the character of the 
family and its intimates, and endeavors 
to obtain an introduction to one of the 
elderly ladies who frequent the house. To 
her he explains his wishes and his posi- 
tion in life, and he then begs her to plead 
his cause. If he is an eligible suitor, she 
is almost certain to consent, as the mis- 
sion is an interesting one, and the position 
is considered highly honorable. She 
knows nothing of any little signs of favor 
the lover may have received, so her first 
visit is to the young lady, who feigns shy- 
ness and a reluctance which it sometimes 
takes weeks to overcome. At least the 
envoy is supposed to act thus; in fact, 
there is generally a perfect understanding 
between her and the parents, though they 
pretend to know nothing of what is going 
on. After the maiden has given what she 
considers a sufficient proof of her mod- 
esty, she yields. The father is then con- 
sulted, the principal conditions of the 
marriage contract are discussed, and the 
betrothal takes place. Such is the course 
of true love when it runs smoothly, as, in 
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spite of all the authorities to the contrary, 
it occasionally does in real life. If the 
maiden is coy, the youth has a more diffi- 
cult task. He endeavors to secure the 
good offices of some female dependent of 
the family, of an old nurse — old nurses 
play a far greater part in the family life of 
italy than of England —or even, if no 
other opportunity offers, of the washer- 
woman. Such negotiations are generally 
kept strictly secret, and if the young lady 
shows a marked aversion to the proposed 
marriage they are dropped at once. If 
she assents to it, the lover sends one of 
his relations or friends, who is as often 
as not a man, to speak with the father on 
the matter. No mention whatever is 
made of the fact that the young people 
have come to an understanding with each 
other, and the father of course asks time to 
consider. He consults his wife and daugh- 
ter; if their opinion is favorable, and his 
inquiries as to the position and character 
of the young man lead to satisfactory re- 
sults, he signifies his willingness to treat, 
and the betrothal takes place in due 
course. It is considered very bad form 
for a man to appeal to the parent before 
he has obtained at least the tacit con- 
sent of the daughter, and if he makes the 
mistake of doing so he is likely to pay 
dearly for it. There are, however, occa- 
sions on which such an irregularity is 
excused. Ifthe obstacles to any personal 
intercourse are great and time is precious 
— if, for instance, the lover learns that the 
lady of his choice is about to take the 
veil— no blame attaches to him if he acts 
abruptly, though of course he subjects 
himself to the chance of a semi-public 
rejection by the girl herself, and this is 
considered a great humiliation. The 
direct appeal to the parents is, however, 
most frequently made by elderly men who 
possess greater wealth or occupy a higher 
social position than the woman they wish 
to marry. The form in which the appli- 
cation is made is generally much as fol- 
lows: The lover writes a complimentary 
letter to the father saying that he wishes 
to make his acquaintance ; that though he 
is intimate with such and such persons, 
he has never had an opportunity of meet- 
ing him, and so he takes this way of ask- 
ing permission to introduce himseif. No 
word about love is said, and no name ex- 
cept that of the father is mentioned, but 
every one in the house knows what the 
letter means. If there are several mar- 
riageable daughters, the only doubt is as 
to which of them it refers. When no 
personal slight is intended —and a girl 





who thinks she has been approached too 
unceremoniously will sometimes insist on 
one being given—the father at once in- 
vites his correspondent to call upon him 
on a given day and hour, and in the mean 
time he makes inquiries. Everything de- 
pends on the meeting. In any case the 
visitor is received with courtesy, his host 
offers him vermouth or coffee, according 
to the hour of the day, and for a time en- 
gages in chat upon quite indifferent mat- 
ters. If after this he is allowed to leave 
with only general expressions of a hope 
that the acquaintance may continue, he 
may make up his mind that he has no 
chance ; if, on the other hand, the father 
asks his permission to introduce him to 
his wife and family, he may rest assured 
that he is an accepted suitor. When there 
are several sisters, he must from the first 
clearly show which is the object of his 
choice. If he receives no answer to his 
letter, the suitor will do well to endeavor 
to ingratiate himself by other means with 
the person he has chosen. A _ betrothal 
rarely lasts longer than is necessary for 
the requisite preparations, and the cus- 
toms of different towns vary greatly as to 
the way in which the affianced pair are 
treated. In same places the future son- 
in-law is at once received as a member of 
the family ; in some he is at least invited 
to the larger social gatherings; but in 
many it is a strict law of etiquette that he 
is not to enter the house of the bride 
from the day of betrothal till that of the 
marriage, or to meet her except in public 
places. The balcony, it is true, is still 
open to the young lady, and from it she is 
free to discourse with her lover on any 
subject she may choose. But a conversa- 
tion from a first or even a second or third 
story with a person in the street hardly 
possesses all the privacy that lovers de- 
sire. It is therefore during this period 
that the flirtations in song, to which refer- 
ence has been made, usually take place, 
and that such adventures as attend a 
southern courtship are achieved. The 
lover endeavors to steal unobserved into 
the house and to meet the maiden in out- 
of-the-way corners, but no girl with any 
sense of propriety will consent to such an 
interview unless an elder woman is also 
present. A good-natured godmother, who 
has a habit of dozing, and can on occa- 
sion be conveniently deaf and short-sight- 
ed, will often arrange and be present at 
such meetings; and if the outside world 
is kept completely in the dark, the par- 
ents rarely care to interfere with them. 


' Still, even under the most favorable cir- 
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cumstances, husband and wife meet al- 
most as strangers on their wedding-day. 
What can the result of such marriages 
be? On the whole it seems to be better 
than might be expected. In all northern 
biography and romance we can find the 
picture of no purer, truer, or more perfect 
union than that which existed between 
Settembrini and his wife as it is pictured 
in his memoirs ; but it must be confessed 
that the circumstances and his own char- 
acter enabled him to woo his bride in a 
way that is not quite usual among his 
countrymen. On the other hand, when an 
Italian tells you, as he often will, that mar- 
riage is a good thing, not on account of 
the wife—“ of course one gets tired of 
her in a year or so” — but because of the 
children, his words must not be taken too 
seriously ; cynicism is the prevailing tone 
of Italian conversation, and any open ex- 
pression of affection between husband 
and wife is considered both indelicate and 
supremely ridiculous, Yet there is prob- 
ably some truth in the statement. An in- 
tense love of children, and the tenderness 
with which they are constantly treated by 
men as well as women, form one of the 
most pleasing traits in the national char- 
acter. Hence, whatever strife and dis- 
cord may have arisen beforehand, the first 
baby, particularly if it is a boy, is pretty 
certain to bring about a reconciliation, 
and from thenceforth father and mother 
have a common centre of interest which 
draws them together. The happiness of 
most Italian homes is founded less on the 
mutual affection of husband and wife than 
on their common love for the children. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
INCIDENTS OF RENT-COLLECTION IN 
IRELAND. 

THE collection of rents in Ireland is 
often an unpleasant duty; but amusing 
incidents sometimes arise. Last year, a 
farmer in the county of Cavan came to 
me on the rent-day and said he could not 
pay more than half the sum he owed. He 
had much to tell of losses, bad times, and 
low prices, and I listened with patience 
until he had finished. I then reminded 
him that his rent had been reduced under 
the Land Act, and that I had voluntarily 
cancelled a considerable arrear; and 1 
firmly refused to accept less than the full 
amount. Mickey Sheridan — that was his 
name — was married, and I knew his wife 
ruled the roast. 





“ Now, Mickey,” said I, “you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. After what has 
been done to relieve you, I did expect you 
to behave better. I am sure your wife 
would not approve of your conduct.” 

Mickey had frequently confided to me 
that “herself ” — his wife — gave him “a 
sore life ;”’ and I desired to learn how far 
she had meddled in this matter. 

After some hesitation, he replied: 
“Well, sir, if ye won’t discover on me, 
I'll tell ye the thruth. Herself advised 
me to pay only half the rent. She’s a 
good scholar, an’ reads the papers; an’ 
she tells me a new Land Act will soon be 
passed an’all arrears wiped out. Will yer 
honor take the half-year?” 

“No, Mickey, I cannot. Be honest, 
and pay the money you owe. I feel sure 
you have it all in your pocket.” 

That was a hit; for Mickey, with an 
Irish peasant’s quick sense of the humor 
of the situation, replied: “ Begorra, it’s in 
two pockets! Herself made up the two 
half-years in separate parcels, an’ put thim 
into different pockets, to purvint any mis- 
take ; an’ I was only to give yer honor one 
of thim, if I could manage it. But here’s 
the full money, an’ maybe it’s best to keep 
out of debt.” 

A few weeks later, when I was collect- 
ing rents in the county of Longford, one 
of the principal tenants came forward, be- 
fore any money had been paid, as the 
spokesman of thirty others who were pres- 
ent, and asked for an abatement. 

“Why, Pat Molloy,” said I, “you and 
all here hold your farms at reduced rents, 
which you agreed to pay under an amica- 
ble arrangement made only two years ago 
and according to the provisions of the 
Land Act. I cannot do what you ask; 
but if you really have not the full year’s 
rent, I will accept three-fourths of it and 
give you a reasonable time to pay the re- 
mainder.” 

“We thank yer honor,” said Pat; “an’ 
here is my money.” 

“ How much did you give me ?” said I, 
after I had caretally twice counted the 
bundle of notes. 

“Thirty pounds, sir; an’ all in one- 
pound notes ; an’ shure, it’s the hard work 
I had to make it!” 

“Och, thrue for ye, Pat Molloy!” said 
a voice behind him; “ faith, it’s not aisy 
to make the rint those times!” 

“Well, Pat,” said I, “you have given 
me thirty-nine pounds; and I now have 
the pleasure of handing you the receipt 
for the same.” 

Whether the ten-pound note had been 
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paid to Pat Molloy in mistake for one 
pound, and its value was unknown to him, 
or that he had omitted to take it out of 
the bundle, could only be matter of con- 
jecture. He kept a close mouth and left 
the room. 

The misadventure of their leader broke 
up the concerted union of the tenants; 
and when I announced, after Molloy de- 
parted, that I should insist on full pay- 
ments — seeing ten-pound notes were ap- 
parently plentiful in the district — nearly 
all the tenants came forward and paid. 

It is well known that a great part of the 
thirty million of deposits held by the Irish 
joint-stock banks have been lodged b 
farmers. I have often received deposit 
receipts when collecting rents. I remem- 
ber a thrifty man who used to lodge his 
savings when they reached even five 
pounds. On the rent-day, it was his an- 
nual custom to enlarge on the badness of 
the times and the low prices; but he inva- 
riably supplied the best refutation of his 
statements by producing a number of de- 
posit receipts for small sums and indors- 
ing them with much pride. 

When the land agitation was at its 
height a few years ago, a friend of mine 
was collecting rents one day in a town in 
the county of Leitrim. He was seated in 
a large room of a hotel, and nearly fifty 
tenants were present. Very little money 
had been paid. Abatements were asked 
which the agent had no power to make, 
and there was more conversation than 
business going on. But my friend under- 
stands the Irish character and its love of 
talk, and he knew that if he permitted the 
men to expatiate on the reasons why they 
could not pay, he would be more likely 
finally to get the money; so he patiently 
listened to the usual jeremiads, and 
bided his time. But fortune favored him. 
The ringleader, or chief Land-Leaguer, 
amongst the assembled tenants was Denis 
Lynch. He held a small farm, but was also 
a cattle-dealer, and his time was of value to 
him; and finding he could extract no fur- 
ther concession from the agent, who had 
offered a fair abatement, he announced 
that he would pay a half-year’s rent. 

“T must be on” he said, “to the fair 


of Boyle, sir, an’ can’t delay here, like 


those men. Here is a deposit receipt for 
ten pounds, an’ the half-year’s rint is nine 
pounds. But be all the saints, yer honor, 
I made the little thrifle by dealing, an’ not 
out of the farm!” 

“Well, Denis,” said the agent, “you 
could not deal in cattle without a farm to | 
feed and rest your stock; and I have told | 
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ou that I am instructed not to accept 
ess than a year’s rent. But ” — glancing 
at the deposit receipt, which he had taken 
from the man, and turning it down on the 
table — “indorse this receipt, and 1 will 
consider your case.” 

Lynch wrote his name across the back 
of the document; and the other adding 
his own signature, said to his clerk: 
“Take this receipt to the bank up the 
street and fetch me pound notes for it.” 
He then proceeded to fill a form of receipt 
for a year’s rent, and handed it to Lynch, 
who was astute enough to see that he 
might profit by what he supposed was an 
error, and quietly folded up the receipt 
and put it into his pocket. 

When the clerk returned, the agent 
said : “ Now, Denis, here is your change ;” 
and he began counting and pushing across 
the table, to the astonished tenant, note 
after note. 

“ O sir,” cried Lynch, “ what are ye doin’ 
at all?” 

“Why, Denis,” replied the other, “I 
am paying what is due to you. You gave 
me a deposit receipt for one hundred 
pounds; you have got a receipt for a 
year’s rent; and here are eighty-two one 
pound notes, together with eighteen shil- 
lings in silver, which is five per cent. dis- 
count on your rent. You can’t blame me 
for retaining a year’s rent — you accepted 
a receipt for it. And indeed, when a man 
has hundreds at his banker’s, he may fairly 
be required to pay his rentin full. Yet I 
make you an allowance. You cannot sup- 
pose, after what has taken place, and your 
readiness to avail yourself of what you 
believed to be an error in the rent receipt, 
that you should receive the ten per cent. 
abatement offered to the tenants gener- 
ally. I have given you half of it, not 
wishing to be severe. But your tricks 
have not succeeded ; and I hope you won’t 
forget the lesson of to-day, and that you 
will remember in future that honesty is 
the best policy.” 

All eyes in the room were turned on 
Lynch, who hastily gathered up the notes 
and stuffed them into his pockets ; and as 
he made his way to the door, he was heard 
to murmur, “ Begorra, ’twas the wrong 
receipt!” 

He departed, feeling he had lost all title 
to leadership; and as men will still wor- 
ship success, even when accidental, many 
voices joined in complimenting “his 
honor, who was too sharp for Denis Lynch, 
who thought to act the rogue, but met wid 
a mistake, glory be to God!” 

“ His honor ” was soon busily employed 
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in receiving the full rents, which nearly 
all the tenants had brought with them. 
But he believes his collection on that 
day would have been a very small one, 
if Denis Lynch had not presented the 
“wrong ” deposit receipt. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE CARAVANSERAI IN PERSIA, 


AFTER a march of some four-and-twenty 
miles we come upon the caravanserai. To 
European eyes it seems more like a fort- 
ress than a refuge for travellers. At each 
corner of the huge square stone building 
is a round tower loopholed at the top. 
The crenellated wall is also loopholed at 
regular intervals. At either side of the 
huge gate are similar towers; above the 
doorway is an incised inscription, beauti- 
fully cut, which states that “ Shah Abbas 
the Great built this caravanserai and dedi- 
cated it to the use of travellers, in the 
name of God and the prophet Mahom- 
med.” There is plenty of accommodation 
in the caravanserai, for on a pinch it can 
house and shelter comfortably two thou- 
sand men. Close to the caravanserai is 
the <b umbar or covered reservoir. It is 
supplied from a kanndaé or underground 
channel that has been excavated, at times 
at a depth of many feet, for some miles ; 
it is always full; the surplus water runs 
off in a tiny brooklet, the stone dome that 
covers the reservoir keeps it cool. Un- 
fortunately these water-cellars are a favor- 
ite place for hiding the bodies of murdered 
travellers. 

There is no other building of any kind 
within a circle of twenty-four miles of our 
caravanserai. No food for man can be 
obtained there. Perhaps, in quiet times, 
the door-keeper may have barley and chaff 
for the horses for sale, and a little fire- 
wood or even charcoal, But these things 
cannot be depended on, 

We have sighted our halting-place some 
three miles off at a turn of the road ~ that 
road that was never made or repaired, but 
that centuries of traffic have marked out, 
Our horses, directly they see the place, 
prick up their ears and, neighing, mend 
their pace. The lagging mules no longer 
need the awful curses of the charwardars 
(muleteers) nor the frequent application of 
the cruel chain-whip. The leader of the 
caravan, always a horse (not a mule), 
quickens his pace, proudly jangling his 
bells and tossing his gaily bedizened head, 


which is decked with woollen and leather | 
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ornaments and a scarlet headstall on which 
are sewn many rows of cowries. The 
muleteers begin to sing, the servants to 
smile. The cook urges his mule to a 
canter, and, amid much clanking of pots, 
hurries on to prepare his master’s dinner. 
He will supply a good dinner of perhaps 
four courses and a sweet, his kitchen be- 
ing four bricks in the corner of the stable. 
As we enter the frowning gateway — 
which is very similar to that of the stage 
baronial castle, and at times the size of 
old Temple Bar —a dervish humbly pre- 
sents a flower, an unripe plum, or a blade 
of grass. Nearly naked, his long hair 
hanging unkempt about his shoulders, his 
eyes sparkling with hope and the com- 
bined effects of bhang and religious med- 
itation, a panther-skin over his shoulders 
and brandishing a spiked club, the mendi- 
cant looks sufficiently formidable. “Ya 
Auk /” (“Oh my right!”) he cries, as he 
asks for alms. A few coppers satisfy 
him, and he magnificently deigns to indi- 
cate the cells chosen by our servants. 
Around the square enclosed by the 
four sides of the caravanserai are — 
eight deep arches of heavy stonework. 
In each archway are piled the impedi- 
menta of its tenants; their road-kits, their 
bales, their panniers, their merchandise. 
Separate piles of boxes and bales flung 
down in the spacious courtyard have 
formed the loads of several hundred 
mules, of perhaps a dozen different cara- 
vans; the mules are away grazing around 
the caravanserai. Our servants have taken 
possession of three of the archways. No 
man demands hire of them, no man says 
them nay. First come first served, such 
is caravanserai rule. From one of the 
archways come clouds of dust; the door- 
keeper is preparing it for our reception. 
At the back of each recess is a doorway 
(a hole in the wall) some four feet by three. 
This leads to a windowless room of stone- 
work, which has a fireplace and perhaps a 
chimney — nothing more. The walls are 
immensely thick. The place is cool in 
summer, warm in winter; the walls and 
domed roof are black with the smoke of 
ages. Behind these rooms runs the sta- 
bling — stabling for a thousand animals. 
As the mules enter the courtyard their 
loads are hurriedly slipped off and piled 
in a heap; the servants drag out the car- 
pets, the portable beds, the bedding, the 
table, and the two chairs. The groom 
takes our horses, the table-servant hands 
us the fragrant Aa/ian (or hubble-bubble) ; 
we squat on the square raised stone plat- 
form that is in the centre of the courtyard, 
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and enjoy the finest mode of smoking in 
the world. The mules in a long string, 
each bearing his jangling bell, canter off 
under the care of an assistant muleteer to 
be watered at the rill running from the 
water-cellar. The place gets quieter as 
the caravan settles down. We see that 
many recesses are occupied by various 
families; some are poor, even beggars ; 
some wealthy merchants; perhaps there 
is a prince and his suite. The accommo- 
dation is exactly the same. First come 
first served. No man is ejected. If you 
arrive too late to find a vacant room, you 
must sleep in the stable, on the roof, or 
on the platform — or buy some poor man 
out. 

Our special recess and room have been 
swept and carpeted. Our chairs are set 
up. We partake of tea under our own 
special archway. In the inner room there 
is a remarkable transformation; in the 
recess stand our lighted candles; in the 
corners are our beds; there is our tub, of 
which we gladly avail ourselves; a heavy 
curtain over the doorless doorway secures 
our privacy. Tired out, we lie down for 
a welcome nap. 

We are awakened at five by the jangling 
of bells and the shouts of the muleteers. 
The various beasts of burden are return- 
In the courtyard there 


ing from pasture. 
are rows of mules tied up to ropes pegged 
to the ground. Each has his nose-bag. 
There are circles of squatting camels, all 
chewing at once at a heap of cut straw. 


In a corner are our own horses. We see 
them fed and examine their backs, being 
old hands. The cook is toiling, all booted 
as he arrived, over his fire. “ Dinner, 
sahib,” announces our table-servant. The 
man, as is the custom in this country when 
travelling, bristles with arms—a long 
straight sword, two pistols, and a dagger. 
We adjourn to the welcome meal. 

It is sunset — the gates are closed, the 
travellers drink tea together and chat in 
groups. An occasional neigh or squabble 
among the numerous beasts tells us that 
we are on the road. A mule breaks loose 
and runs a-muck. He is secured; all is 
quiet save an occasional bell, and the con- 
stant bubble of the water-pipes. Some 
enthusiastic Mussulman intones the call 
to prayer. “In the name of God, the 
mighty, the merciful. There is no God 
but God, Mahommed is the prophet of 
God.” Many kneel in prayer, as many 
more go on with their pipes. We dine. 
Dinner over, we hasten to rest —a rest 
often broken by the incident of a loosed 
mule or the departure of a caravan. 
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At dawn we reluctantly awake to par- 
take of tea and bread and butter. Lazily 
we mount our horses. Our caravan has 
left an hour or two ago. Followed by the 
faithful cook, the table-man, and the groom, 
out we ride at a solemn walk and we bid the 
caravanserai farewell. We have another 
twenty-four or even thirty miles before us, 
and we await with ardor the capital hot 
breakfast which our paragon will give us 
in three hours’ time upon the road, at a 
little stream some twelve miles off. And 
so ends a not unpleasant night in a Per- 
sian Caravanserai. 


From The London Times. 
FOREIGN MINISTERS AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


I HAVE observed a controversy in some 
public prints as to the necessity of a for- 
eign secretary being a good linguist. To 
the importance of linguistic attainments I 
readily assent; to their necessity I demur. 
A distinction indeed may be drawn be- 
tween the foreign secretary, who is the 
Parliamentary representative of the gov- 
ernment, and the professional diplomatist, 
who is the agent by whom the instructions 
of his chief are carried out. The former 
need not speak foreign languages fluently 
any more than he need write his despatch- 
es; the latter must knos how to do one 
and be always ready to do the other. The 
professional diplomatist ought to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with French, German, 
Italian, and if possible Spanish; and if 
he goes beyond these limits, the Oriental 
languages, I hold, have the next claim 
upon him. German was not insisted upon 
fifty years since, as it now is, and there 
are some among our ablest and most relia- 
ble diplomatists who have never acquired 
it; but a diplomatist of our generation is 
bound to know the sister tongue of Ger- 
many. ‘The late Lord Ampthill was an 
admirable illustration of this, for he could 
communicate in French, German and Ital- 
ian with the same ease and accuracy as 
when speaking in his own tongue. Buta 
foreign secretary holds a different posi- 
tion. His chief duty is to make English 
policy clear, and to do this nothing ought 
to depend on the verbum irrevocabile, for 
everything can be reduced to the /tera 
scripta. There are many modes and ap- 
pliances common to diplomacy for effect- 
ing or facilitating this. As a matter of 
fact, many of our foreign secretaries have 
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been good French conversationalists, and 
since the Reform Act of 1832—the era 
from which so much of our constitutional 
history must now be dated — the number 
of foreign secretaries has been small, as 
the same individual has held the office in 
successive ministries. Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Malmesbury, were at home in French, and 
some of them were masters of more than 
French. The same is true of Lord Gran- 
ville and the present Lord Derby, and 
may doubtless be also said of Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Iddes- 
leigh. But Lord Russell’s knowledge was 
limited, and Lord Beaconsfield’s still more 
limited, if he can be classed with the for- 
eign secretaries, though not technicall 

holding the office. There was one criti- 
cal occasion at the Congress of Berlin, 
when it was a question whether he should 
make his opinion known to his colleagues 
in French, the ordinary channel of com- 
munication, or adopt the less usual course 
of speaking in English. After some hesi- 
tation he wisely accepted the second alter- 
native, and spoke with signal force and 
success. With Lord Russell, in the same 
way, any deficiencies of linguistic skill 
were fully compensated for by his shrewd 
wit and practical sense. There is an an- 


ecdote, worthy of being preserved, which 
shows that if his knowledge of French 
was not very extensive he could turn that 


limited quantity to good account. When 
travelling in southern Europe at the end 
of the great war as a young man, he paid 
a visit to the emperor Napoleon, then a 
prisoner in Elba; and he was so struck 
with what he then saw and heard that he 
left the island convinced that an escape 
was imminent. He immediately commu- 
nicated this conviction to a near relative 
in England in order to put the government 
on their guard; and so correct was he in 
his prevision that his information and the 
announcement of the emperor’s escape 
arrived within a few hours of each other. 
The truth is that English governments 
have never been famous for linguistic skill 
— probably since the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. The great queen, like her ill-fated 
kinswoman Lady Jane Grey, and her still 
more unhappy rival Mary of Scotland, 
spoke many languages with fluency ; and 
she had among her servants many who 
could do the same. Sir P. Sidney indeed 
in early youth obtained leave to travel for 
the express purpose of acquiring foreign 
languages. But from her time onwards 
English ministers who were also good 
linguists, such as Carteret and Chester- 
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field, shone like solitary stars in a Bao- 
tian firmament; and in more recent times, 
if any one will review the composition of 
Cabinets during the last half-century, he 
will recall none where the knowledge of 
foreign languages, either in quantity or 
quality, rose above mediocrity. Perhaps 
the short-lived government of Mr. Canning 
in 1827 contained as many French-speak- 
ing ministers as any that preceded or fol- 
lowed it. There are some occasions in 
life when it is possible to do a thing too 
well; and for a minister to talk and look 
like a foreigner rather than a native of his 
own country may have its disadvantages. 
There is a distinguished and able diplo- 
matist living to whom this has actually 
happened ; But I never heard that the 
mistake was of service to him — rather 
the contrary. I have indeed heard a re- 
markable linguist affirm that for his part 
he preferred to hear an English minister 
pronounce his French with an unmistaka- 
bly British accent! It was the uncon- 
scious reproduction of Cato’s complaint 
that a Roman senator spoke Greek — the 
equivalent of French in ancient Rome — 
too well. In the sixteenth century and 
for a considerable time afterwards En- 
gland and Europe enjoyed in the use of 
Latin the priceless advantage of a com- 
mon tongue —the bequest of a common 
Christendom — in which politics and sci- 
ence, religion and literature, learning and 
the free intercourse of cultured life, were 
equally at home. By degrees French ac- 
cuisitiveness encroached upon this fair 

omain, and a glittering but shallow lan- 
guage, on which no poet of the first order 
has left his mark, dethroned that great 
and stately tongue which had come down 
to modern Europe in unimpaired majesty 
from Cicero and the Augustan age. It 
was probably necessary that Latin should 
recede from its exclusive and imperial 
position to allow the great lahguages of 
modern Europe to develop their own 
splendid literatures ; it would have been 
a misfortune to the human race had the 
“ Divine Comedy” been written in Latin, 
as was the original intention of Dante. 
But it was not necessary to banish Latin 
from the service of European diplomacy 
and science. It might have existed by 
the side of the vernacular with great pub- 
lic advantage. France, however, forced 
herself into the gap, and England and 
Europe were foolish enough to allow their 
inheritance to be filched from them. But 
in recent times there has been a not wholly 
unsuccessful rebellion against this mon- 
strous usurpation. It was, I think, Mr. 
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Canning who led the way, when at the 
Foreign Office, by instructions that certain 
communications which had hitherto been 
made in French should henceforward be 
written in English; other governments 
have followed in the same track, and the 
rise of Germany as the great power of 
modern Europe has given a further im- 
pulse to the general movement. I con- 
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clude, then, as I began. All accomplish- 
ments, including foreign languages, are 
useful to a foreign sccretary, but there 
are higher qualifications than linguistic 
ability. I prefer Mr. Canning to Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, and I would rather, as St. 
Paul says, “ speak five words with my un- 
derstanding than ten thousand words in a 
JSoreign tongue.” ANTI-GALLICUS, 





A PICTURE OF ANCIENT BABYLON. —In 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
there is a fine description of ancient Babylon, 
translated from the German of F. Delitzsch, 
the eminent Assyriologist, who invites his 
readers to accompany him in a walk through 
that city, as it was B.C. 568, or about eight 
years before Nebuchadnezzar’s death. Bef6re 
entering the city they view the surrounding 
country: ‘* The Babylonia of the present day 
resembles a desert, out of which arise mounds 
and ruins, solitary and grave; nearly all the 
canals are choked with sand; the shepherds 
wandering alone, with their flocks nibbling 
the sparse grass, are almost the only human 
dwellers over the whole plateau. How dif- 
ferent was it in olden times! Between B.C. 
2000 and 500 Babylonia was the garden of the 
ancient world. The land, surrounded like an 
island by two of the finest streams in the 
world, the Euphrates and Tigris—the rivers 
of Paradise —is truly the gift of both. They 
flowed with swift current from the Armenian 
highlands into the sea now known as the Per- 
sian Gulf. In the course of centuries large 
masses of loam were rolled down and heaped 
at their original mouths, and this is what we 
now call Babylonia. It was on this soaked, 
fat, and fertile soil that the oldest authentic 
civilization, not of Asia merely, but of the 
world, developed itself.’? The melting of the 
Armenian snows caused inundations which 
had to be checked by damming the rivers with 
dikes and walls. Canals served for naviga- 
tion, and also led off the superfluous waters to 
parts unaffected by the overflow, and devel- 
oped to such a degree their fertility, that wheat 
and barley often gave the laborers two or 
three hundred fold. Near Bagdad the two 
rivers are so near that only six hours are re- 
quired to pass from one tothe other. On this 





tongue of land, which was once a fourth nar- 
rower (for the Euphrates has since removed 
its bed further westward), the great canal sys- 
tem commenced; and by means of still smaller 
arteries the life-giving waters were distributed 
to nearly every tree. The district between 
Bagdad and Hilla (a three days’ ride) was for- 
merly strewed with heaps of towns and vil- 
lages. To its south, in the very heart of the 
land, lay Babylon, ‘‘the gate of God.”’ Its 
commercial importance is described, its fortifi- 
cations, the Euphrates (half a mile wide), 
swarming with ships of every size; the large 
Euphrates bridge, built by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the different quarters and great buildings ; the 
royal bank, where important business, pub- 
lic and private, was transacted. ‘‘ The con- 
ditions and bargains are first, perhaps, put 
down on papyrus rolls, then carefully written 
out on clay tablets in cuneiform writing, to 
which each party affixes his seal, or in default 
of it his finger-nail, whereupon the tablet is 
baked.’’? In running back over the history, 
two or three important periods are noticed; 
but the mistake is made of saying that it was 
only eight years since Samassumukin’s rebel- 
lion against the Assyrian rule. Eighty years 
must be meant. Many may not know that 
forty-two years before this, when Merodach- 
baladan had rebelled, Sennacherib, in 690 
B.C., marched against the city, gave it up to 
the flames, left not one stone on another, dug 
canals through its ruins to bury it under water, 
‘and, as he says in his annals, overthrew it 
even more than was done by the Deluge.” 
Delitzsch’s reconstruction has been effected 
by means of the three mighty heaps of ruins 
‘*recently investigated by the eminent English 
archeologist, Hormuzd Rassam,’’ with the 
aid of the cuneiform literature and the ac- 
counts of the Greek writers. 





